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HE National Conference of Social Work- 
ers went this year to Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, not, however, without some appre- 
hensions for its Negro 
membership, several of 
whom are serving on im- 
portant committees. There had been, in de- 
liberations at Des Moines on the next con- 
ference city, vague but meaningful intima- 
tions about the traditions of the South on 
the Negro question. There were precedents 
of flagrant rudeness to Negroes on the occa- 
sion of other meetings in that section. The 
Conference had developed the economical 
practice of holding its smaller meetings at 
breakfasts and luncheons. It had never 
considered it practicable or desirable to 
conduct separate social affairs for the 
white and Negro delegates, or place a 
partition between them in the regular 
sessions. These contingencies were in- 
volved in the Memphis environment. 
Although at Des Moines the petitioners for 
Memphis strained themselves rather fear- 
fully to reach the minimum expectation of 
the Conference, the city itself improved 
upon their offer. The Negro delegates did 
not expect in the end to be segregated in 
the sessions, but would not have been sur- 
prised if the question had become an acute 
issue. The question did arise and was set- 
tled with such dispatch that the Negroes 
were not aware of it. If there was individ- 
ual opposition to the scattered presence of 
Negroes in the sessions, it has not as 
yet registered. The ushers struck in protest 
against this approach to “social equality”, 
but the Conference found itself able to run 
along somehow without them. 

The Negroes expected that the customs 
of the section would exclude them from all 
conferences at meals except perhaps some 
that could be arranged, according to the Des 
Moines petitioners, in the basements of the 
liberal churches. There were no church 
basement luncheons, but the Catholic Club 
and the Elks Building, one of the largest 
in the city, admitted the Negroes with the 
others to their tables. The hotels insistent 
ly refused, and one large luncheon meet- 


Memphis 
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ing to which it was learned a Negro had a 
ticket was cancelled when the Negro was 
refused, and an indignation meeting held 
elsewhere instead. 

The Negroes expected that they would 
be diverted from the regular President's 
Reception. They were. The President and 
some twenty or more of the white delegates, 
however, appeared at the separate recep- 
tion for visiting Negro delegates arranged 
for the same evening. 

This does not, of course, include those 
ordinary privileges to which Negroes are 
accustomed in other sections, the depriva- 
tion of which in the Memphis environment 
might be classed as a discomfort. Such of 
these as they experienced might graciously 
enough be offered in exchange for the fol- 
lowing demonstration: On the day follow- 
ing the first unsegregated meeting in the 
auditorium and the breakfast and luncheon 
meetings attended by Negroes, the city arose 
as usual, proceeded about its business with- 
out racial disorders, or the crashing of rep- 
utations, or rebellion of instincts, or Ku 
Klux Klan parades, or even concern. 

HE shadow of a Negro representative 

hangs over Congress for the first time 
in twenty-seven years. The First Congres- 
sional District of Chicago, 
with approximately eighty 
per cent Negro voters, has 
regularly returned Martin 
B. Madden to Congress, for the important 
services which he rendered as Chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee. It is not 
without merit that, in returning Madden, 
they have suspended the most certain op- 
portunity for them in any section of the 
country to send one of their race as a rep- 
resentative in his own right to Congress. 
Now Madden is dead and no loyalties bind 
them further to hold this important poli- 
tical expression in abeyance. Although the 
last Negro to be sent to Congress left office 
as late as 1901, the temper of politics has 
been such as to give that fact, as well as 
the possibilities of the future, an air of 
remoteness. With a record of twenty-seven 
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Negro representatives and two senators, all 
from the South, the impression persists that 
they were placed and sustained in office by 
circumstances both unusual and disagree- 
able. The Chicago situation represents the 
approach to the first normal representation 
and is vastly important. Most interesting 
is the apparent acceptance of all the im- 
plications of this new step by the political 
commentators throughout the country. The 
Chicago Tribune feels that colored voters 
should be allowed to choose their own rep- 
resentative in Congress, keeping in mind 
that the man of their choice will not be 
their representative alone but will be looked 
on by the whole nation az the “Washing- 
ton representative of the colored people 
in the United Siates”, and advises that a 
man of highest qualifications be found. The 
San Francisco Chronicle warns that the 
“nation will watch the Chicago experi- 
ment”. The Washington Post believes that 
the Chicago situation will be closely fol- 
lowed by that of another from New York 
City. The Springfield Republican, knowing 
also the possibility of a Harlem succession, 
adds that “these developments need cause 
no apprehension”. The Utica (N. Y.) 
Observer Dispatch is curious to observe how 
a Negro will be received in Congress after 
a lapse of a generation and predicts that he 
will be lonesome. The Brooklyn Eagle 
holds that “a district in which four-fifths 
of the voters are Negroes may properly be 
represented by a Negro.” This much at least 
the migration and the urban segregation of 
Negroes have effected and prompts the 
New York Times to recall the strategy of 
Chaka, powerful Zulu King, who almost 
succeeded in keeping the white man out of 
the interior of Africa by “concentrating the 
black man on the job in hand.” 


Despite favorable auguries, the Negro 
voters are faced with a dilemma: For this 
important post, they cannot freely select a 
person of their choice with a view to the 
blazing racial conspicuousness of the posi- 
tion to which their votes will exalt him. 
They must decide between one of astute 
political skill and questionable affiliation, 
and the hazard of dividing the Negro vote 
by putting up names more rationally select- 
ed. Oscar DePriest, one of Mayor Thomp- 
son’s committeemen, has been named for 
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the Madden vacancy. He has the distine- 
tion of being the first Negro alderman in 
Chicago, a member of the Board of County 
Commissioners, and a member of other im- 
portant local political committees. He is 
opposed by younger men to politics who 
lack the vital support of a powerful organ- 
ization. But if this were a peculiarly Negro 
situation, we would doubtless have a more 
brilliant Congress. In this connection and 
to the credit of Negro voters so flipply 
maligned, it is worth noting that for twenty- 
five years Madden, the most brilliant and 
unselfish of these Congressmen, was kept 
in Congress by a Negro constituency. 


ARLE F. YOUNG, of the University of 
Southern California, in a recent issue 
of Sociology and Social Research, contrib- 
utes a sensible clue to the 
natural cause of lynching. 
Correlating the lynchings 
of the last thirty years 
with the size of the coun- 
ties in which they occurred, he found that 
the rate invariably was most serious in the 
smallest political units and least serious in 
the largest ones. The degrees of size were 
measured uniformly in graduations in the 
lynching rates. For example. the decenial 
rate for Georgia was 16.4 per hundred thou- 
sand in counties with less than ten thous- 
and population, 3.4 in counties with ten 
thousand to twenty thousand and 1.8 for 
counties with thirty thousand to forty thou- 
sand population. In the smaller counties, 
it is impossible to sustain the impersonal 
relations, not only toward Negroes but to- 
ward each other, that are essential to jus- 
tice. The larger political units have less 
difficulty here. During slavery, the Negro 
in the smaller communitiés was a mem- 
ber of the primary group. His relations 
were fixed and known. In freedom he be- 
came an anomaly because there was no 
longer a place in the “family” for him. 

In a sense, then, it is necessary that large 
political areas should be made the arbiters 
of the more difficult race situations. The 
proposed Federal anti-lynching laws had 
this reorganization of political lines as their 
most fundamental value. But, while un- 
deniably sound this principle conflicts with 
another one just as fundamental in Ameri- 
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can life, expressed in the zeal of the small 
communities to keep their political auto- 
nomy. This latter is a survival of the very 
earliest principles of American government. 
In the North, where large industries, crowd- 
ed urban centers, mixed populations and a 
diversity of interests have broken down the 
initial primary groups, there is to be found 
greater tolerance for the Negro in his strug- 
gle for a new status. In the South, the most 
pronounced expression of this old political 
principle of organization is the insistence 
upon States Rights. 

A new front, however, is developing in 
the South. Urbanization is increasing at 
a rapid rate, and the small communities are 
losing much of their old charm. The devel- 
opment of transportation and communica- 
tion is destroying the smug isolation which 
once held them in separate autonomies. A 
result reasonably to be expected is that in 
the inevitable political reorganization of 
these will come a different race relation. 

Whether with or without effect, the Vir- 
ginia State Anti-Lynching Law, the Dyer 
and the Tinkham Federal Anti-Lynching 
Bills, which have served to suggest to the 
states and smaller communities the normal 
contingency of Federal interposition, have 
preceded a situation this year which is of 
utmost significance. 


THE Negro Y. M. C. A.’s have declared a 

Julius Rosenwald Day as a trbiute of 
their highest respect to a friend whose phil- 
anthropies given 
them a securer life and 
usefulness. A few months 
earlier, the Harmon Awards Committee 
conferred upon him a medal as a formal 
gesture of appreciation for his services to 
the cause of race relations. On the occasion 
of the dedication of the four thousandth 
Rosenwald School in the South, another 
effort was made to draw into articulation 
the new expansions of the spirit which 
these very schools are bringing about. These 
honorable attempts to honor Mr. Rosen- 
wald are no more surprising than their over- 
tone of inadequacy, for he has compounded 
with his frequent gifts a personal philo- 
sophy and a broad social purpose which 
appear to take small account of rewards. 
His interest in social projects by which 
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Negroes have benefitted has had at le: 
three distinctive features: While aiding t e¢ 
Negro situation, it has conceived Negros 
definitely and without unflattering pity, 1s 
a part of the general public; it has been 
steadily directed toward cooperative Negro 
and white relations in this social adjust. 
ment; and it has aimed to draw from Ne- 
groes themselves a corresponding interest 
in their own behalf. 

The Rosenwald Schools stand as perhaps 
the greatest monument to his sagacity. They 
were a response to a situation in the South 
which threatened, not merely the social de- 
velopment of Negroes, but the spiritual ex- 
pansion of the South itself. Frequently, the 
most important results of a social venture 
are the incidental ones. It has been true in 
this instance. These schools, apart from 
providing elementary education for hun- 
dreds of thousands of Negro children, have 
proved one of the most potent forces in the 
South in encouraging the development of 
facilities for white children. They served 
to soften the edges of the old conflict over 
an equable distribution of public funds 
among white and Negro children, before 
this principle was seriously sensed as hav- 
ing general social value. And in this fune- 
tion, they accomplished indirectly the same 
community support. They quietly dropped 
a seed of orderliness, efficiency and com- 
munity pride from which the Negro pop- 
ulation was bound to profit immeasurably. 
It is doubtful if any of these results at the 
beginning could have been expected to ma- 
ture within a generation, even though many 
of them actually have. 


THUMBNAIL NOTES 
CTAVIUS C. GRANADY, a Negro candidate 


for Committeeman of the Twentieth Ward in 
Chicago on the Deneen ticket, opposing States At- 
torney Crowe, was killed at the polls in the recent 
primaries, by hired gunmen. A police sergeant at 
the booth, who owes his position to the faction op- 
posing Deneen, was a witness at the coroner’s in- 
quest. The Assistant States Attorney did the ques- 
tioning. The coroner and the Assistant States At- 
torney belong to the same faction opposing Deneen. 
This is the testimony of the police sergeant: He 
heard the shot that Killed Granady, went over and 
found “a man standing on the corner of Bludgland 
and Washburne Avenue firing a revolver.” An ar- 
rest followed. “The precinct captain had told me 
he was all right so I gave him back his gun and 


let him go.” Simple. 
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Word comes from Nicaragua that both political 
parties have agreed to permit our insistent marines 
to supervise the elections. 


UPERIORITY, if we follow the arguments 
aright, is a racial matter, and dragging in the 
sex angle serves only to confuse the issue. A Negro 
was appointed by Mayor Broening of Baltimore 
as Assistant Solicitor and a protest was promptly 
registered by a group of women who said, among 
other thing, that “women are sick and tired of 
words, words, and then more words. They are 
just a bit weary of having politicians come to their 
meetings, flatter them for their votes, and then ;e- 
ward them with more flattery. hey want and are 
entitled to something more substantial.” This 
sounds strikingly like the usual resolutions from a 
Negro indignation meeting. These ladies belong 
to the same ruling race as Mayor Broening, and 
Baltimore considers itself South. Tampering fur- 
ther with natural law the Baltimore Evening Sun 
makes this comment on their protest: No charge 
of the unfitness of the lawyer appointed. No 
mention of principle. To put it briefly, the women 
voters are attacking the Mayor because they had 
a candidate and he did not give her a job... . Had 
Lord Birkenhead been speaking of Baltimore, 
would it have been necessary for him to alter his 
statement? This is what Lord Birkenhead said: 
“When I recall claims made by feminists a few 
years ago, I cannot feel but that there is reason 
for a certain disillusionment. Nowhere is it pos- 
sible to say that any nation has shown a great po- 
litical advance by reason of women’s votes.” 
The dogma needs revising. For evidently what 
is meant here is that white men are superior to 
Negro men and white women to Negro women and 
never the twain shall meet, or something of the 
sort. 


RS. CONNALLY GUERRANT of Danville, 
Virginia, gives a frank Southern distinction 
between Negroes which has some value in interpret- 
ing the mind of that section. There are, she thinks, 
three divisions of this society: Negroes, colored 
people, and niggers. The “Negro” is the sophisti- 
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cated, educated intelligentzia, the “nigger”, she in- 
terpolated, does not have to be explained to a 
Southern audience—the lowly one, the very poor 
among the race. Between these two are the re- 
spectable, hard-working, God-fearing colored 


people. 


HE May issue of the Carolina Magazine, pub- 
lished by the students of the University of 
North Carolina, is dedicated to Negro poets and 
its pages are given over entirely to a rich assort- 
ment of poetry and criticism by Negro writers. 
The Archive, another Southern publication issued 
from Duke University, has carried in successive 
issues poetry by Negroes and in the May issue a 
play by Eulalie Spence. Both of these journals 
have a distinctly superior literary flavor, are bril- 
liantly, and one might even add, courageously 
edited. The appreciative use of these Negro con- 
tributions has been with both of them a répeated 
act, strengthening the conviction that with intel- 
lectual freedom other of the graces of civilization 
come naturally. 


EFORE the meeting of the Galton Society, Dr. 

C. B. Davenport, prominent eugenist, made this 
observation on the hybridization of humans: “In 
sixteen offsprings from two strictly mulatto parents 
one may be expected to be white, one black, and 
fourteen of colors varying from sambo to quad- 
roon. As anyone familiar with Negro families 
can attest, the black child and the white child of 
this combination are most likely to be the 15th 
and 16th in order of birth, and the average 
number of births is about four.” 

We are further informed that “the feeling of 
racial dissatisfaction and racial bad temper so 
frequently displayed by mulattoes is due to the 
inheritance of qualities that do not mix but are 
always at cross purposes, one type of quality be- 
ing inherited from the white parent and the other 
from the black one.” That is to say, we presume, 
that from the white parent is inherited the desire 
for association with black persons, preference for 
a Negro mate, indifference to the social pressure 
of one’s color group, and like qualities; and from 
the black parent a desire to be white. 


In The Key of G Minor 


By J. Corson MILLER 


HE earth, still bleeding from the keen spears 
of the sun, wounded and undone; 

The earth, drought-fevered, and muzzling 
the breast of the rain—delirious from 
pain; 

Rain-hush, rain-words—the healing fingers. 

When loss in the mind of a brown girl nightly 
lingers; 

The twilight of old 

eves against glass once blown through lovers’ 
gold; 


The blight on hands, harassed and thin, 
fumbling along life’s battered violin; 
The concert of ghosts that moan 
from river-graves that knew no burial-stone; 
The wistful wind of whispers waking grass 
where the slow feet of murdered mothers pass— 
Let the rain leap from the sky! 
Black is its face, but pity looks from its eye; 
Let it come, and cover over : 
the lust of the lover; 
Let it come, and, with cooling breath, 
drown remembrance, pain and death! 
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The Jewel In Ethiope’s Ear 


By Epwin D. Jounson 


Drawing by Aaron Douglas 


MONG all the arts as practiced by the Negro 
literati that of the theatre is the most or- 
dinary and mediocre. And yet it seems that 
the colored brother has been given freer rein to 
prove that he is capable of wearing the buckskin 
or sock than in any of the other arts except per- 
haps, music. His theatrical efforts have remained, 
however, largely gestures, and academic _ plati- 
tudes about theatrical art. The concrete efforts 
have little if anything to recommend them. As the 
situation present itself there seems to be several 
ways in which the Negro is theatrically bandicap- 
ped. The most serious obstacle that the Negro 
theatre has is that race-conscious specimen of the 
literati of color that styles itself dramatic critic. 


There are a few magazines with well-trained 
editors who occasionally find time to glance at 
the theatre, and make sane estimates of its worth. 
The most baldly incompetents show themselves in 
the Negro weeklies. 


Every one of them has its theatrical column. The 
so-called criticism appearing in these weeklies is 
the sheerest sort of twaddle. The drama with most 
of these weekly columnists is a matter of personal 
feeling. They are more bent on running down 
imaginary insults that they are in finding — the 
canons in good drama. In every play dealing 
with Negroes the most minute search is made for 
propaganda. In so realistic a production as Lulu 
Bell, the Negro critics imagined that Belasco in- 
tended the notorious Lulu Bell as the prototype of 
his wife ,or sister and became insulted. The idea 
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that there might be, generally speaking, two types 
of Negro women did not seem to ooccur to th m. 
Only in one instance a famous doctor (James Wel. 
don Johnson) expressed the opinion that July 
Bell, if viewed dispassionately, was a work of art. 
His opinion was immediately taken to task and 
vigorously denounced as unsound. To Mr. Joln- 
son’s opponents Lulu Bell was an insult to every 
Negro woman in these United States. And so it 
goes with the general run of them. Few if any 
critics have called attention to the realistic treat. 
ment found in the Belasco play of the average 
apartment life, orange girls, and night clubs of 
Harlem. 

Straight-laced ladies of Washington and 
Chicago ask excitedly “Why did not Belasco write 
a nice girl? The Chicago Bee indulges in 
this bit of pleasant observation: 

“You may be surprised that the character Lulu 
Bell depicts a colored woman of the immoral 
type ... and as I sat there thrilled with the won- 
derful acting of Leonora Ulric, my imagination 
went out to the portrayal of a drama based upon 
the higher type of social life of the Negro. . 


On the legitimate stage there is no vogue for 
“society drama.” The trend of the modern the- 
atre is sociological, with a dash of the folk ele- 
ment. Serious dramatists of today care little for 
the sentimental foibles and small vanities of the 
socially prominent. Against the — Victorian 
reticence they have openly rebelled. Plays _ like 
Ibsen’s Ghosts, Pinero’s The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray and Brieux’s Damaged Goods treat grave so- 
cial problems that the Victorians refused to men- 
tion in public. Since the publication of A Doll's 
House by Henrik Ibsen in 1870 the trend of the 
drama has been toward the problem play. Lulu 
Bell in a spectacular way did present a cross-see- 
tion of life, and in it we saw many problems. 

Another play that set the pseudo-critics ayog 
was Black Velvet. This criticism appears in The 
Chicago Defender (world’s greatest weekly) dur- 
ing the first week that the shop opened in_ the 
Windy City: 

“Disgusting! That’s about the only single word 
that will describe Black Velvet. a play about 
Southern life and “‘nigger” philosophy now clut- 
tering up the stage at the Playhouse here in Chi- 
cago. It is insidious propaganda in its most dia- 


bolical form... . As I sat there... I feli a 
wave of pity for the white man and a blush of 
shame for my own people who go about . . . giv- 


ing deaf ears to this sort of propaganda that is 
being spread for no other reasen than to nation- 
alize the race problem.” 

In the whole article nothing as to the dramatic 
merits of the play is mentioned. Fortunately 
when the play reached New York the criticism 
there was more sane and judicial. Countee Cul- 
len wrote in the October Opportunity: 

“Black Velvet died because it was a bad play, 
most of it being given over to reminiscences © 


‘befo’ de wah’. Had Black Velvet been a well 
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constructed play, it might have been successful 
with unfortunate vesults ... All the objectionable 
speeches and vw points were in keeping with 
ideas which we know are the stock in hand of the 
types of chara ers represented. Acting that was 
indifferent at b: « hastened the play on to its early 
ending.” 

The Theatre G ‘Id’s production Porgy has so 
far met with app obation. Fortunately this crit- 
ic’s wife was with him when he saw the show, or 
Porgy might have Jared illy from the pen of Mr. 
Floyd Calvin, who reviewed Porgy through the 
columns of the Pittsburgh Courier: 

“At the end of the first scene of Porgy, I re- 
marked to the wife: 

“‘Isn’t this a mess.’ She urged that we sit a 
while longer before I passed final judgment. At 
the end of the second scene things began to get 
more interesting, and during the third secene I 
pronounced it a good play and settled down to 
see it through.” 

Miss Eva Jessye of Negro spiritual fame has a 
more intelligent criticism. Her criticism appear- 
ing in the Afro-American was done with some idea 
of the psychology of the theatre, and ¢he nature 
of its art. Except for the frequently split infini- 
tive and the unnecessarily colloquial tone, Miss 
Jessye’s article shows some merit. 

“My stars, what a racket—sounds just Mke a 
side street in Harlem. The curtain rising  dis- 
closes a court yard scene in South Carolina so 
real, so typical, that the audience involuntary ap- 
plauded. To briefly sum up the production it re- 
veals the immeasurable capacity for feelings of 
the Negro-spontaneous, human, and of the vital 
quality not found in those of more shallow na- 
tures. It would take pages and pages to with 
justice comment on the splendid acting of 
Georgette Harvey ... I think the play is a splen- 
did thing for the Negro, and in it I found many 
things of beauty.” 

In the New Negro, edited by Professor Alain Le- 
roy Locke, Professor Montgomery Gregory stated: 

“Up till the Civil War, then, there was but 
meagre interest in the drama of the African or 
Negro in England, and practically none in the 
United States.” 

According to The History of the English Stage 
by the Reverend Ernest Genest Oronooka; or the 
Royal Slave ran periodically in Drury Lane, Dor- 
set Garden, Covent Garden, and The Theatre in 
Little Lincoln’s Inn Field from 1757 to June 1, 
1829. This same tragedy was given for the first 
time in New York in the Bowery Theatre, Novem- 
ber 29, 1832. The Black-faced Comedians, the pro- 
fessor argues, are due largely to the vogue set by 
Topsy of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The history of the 
New York stage shows that T. D. Rice made his 
Ethiopian debut at the Bowery Theatre December 
12, 1832, in his song of Jim Crow that attained a 
popularity unequaled by anything of the kind be- 
ore or since. He became famous after taking to 
Negro roles. Preceding Rice in this sort of enter- 
tainment was one George W. Dixon. 
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From contemporary criticism, one hazards the 
opinion that even the critics, judging from their 
writings, have no conception of the real mission 
of the theatre, and no adequate knowledge of its 
history. 

The Negro Art Theatre is nothing at present but 
a name. Occasionally we hear organizations like 
the Literature Lovers of Washington, D. C., mak- 
ing the usual conventional statements regarding a 
Negro Playhouse. 


The Sunday Star of that city reports one of 
their meetings: 

“Decision to develop a little Negro theatre, after 
the manner of a similar organization in New 
York, was made at the meeting of the Literature 
Lovers, Friday night at the Phyllis Wheatley 
Young Women’s Christian Association.” 


The movement in Washington died aborning. 
The reason is clear, the pattern that the Literature 
Lovers selected did not exist. Such a theatre does 
not exist in New York even to this day. If reports 
are true, there is organized in the 135th Street 
branch of the New York Public Library a reper- 
toire theatre on the order of the Fourteen Street 
Repertory Theatre of which Eva Le Gallienne is 
the matchless general. This Library Theatre can 
scarcely be called a Negro Art Theatre. 


A Negro Art Theatre might, it appears, sug- 
gest two things: first, the barbaric and mystic con- 
jurations of the Louisiana and Mississippi deltas; 
secondly, the ancient splendor of Ethiopia with its 
rich jewels, alabaster lamps flickering amid a pro- 
fusion of gold and shimmering tapestry of camel’s 
hair. The very term conjures up in the mind’s eye 
all the pomp and glory that was Ethiopia’s: pas- 
sionate dances to the barbaric rhythm of weird in- 
struments; the topaz of Ethiopia resplendent in 
woolly heads. This, indeed, would be a new note 
in the theatre and probably justify the term art 


theatre. 


Playwrights among the literati simply do not 
exist. Creditable work in play-making has been 
done by a few. Most notable among these are 
Willis Richardson, and Eulalie Spence whose play 
won one of the prizes during the last Belasco con- 
test as one of the best unpublished plays during 
the season. Their products, however, have made 
no stir in the diamatic world. In designing musical 
comedies the Negro is more prolific and successful. 
Miller and Lyles in this respect are outstanding. 
It is they who have quite definitely revolutionized 
the Negro musical-comedy stage. Chicken thiefs, 
crap shooters, and the razor (conventional notes 
in Negro comedy) do not figure prominently, if 
at all, in their productions. Sissle and Blake de- 
serve some mention in this uplift movement of the 
Negro musical-comedy stage. Irving Miller, a 
prolific producer, caters more to the peasants of 
the provinces. Without the peerless Ethel Waters, 
Earl Dancers’ comedies have nothing to recom- 
mend them. Again Miller and Lyles played 
in one of the best musical comedies that Broad- 
way has seen in recent years. RangTang was sig- 
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nificant. It attempted to glorify the brown-skin 
girl. It had a beautiful bronze chorus. If noth- 
ing more its color scheme showed a new tendency. 
Its humor was more subtle, and was obtained large- 
ly through characterization instead of grotesque 
costuming. The New York papers have announced 
a new musical comedy by Hall Johnson and 
Langston Hughes, two artists of real merit. 
Goophered, their brain child, should show the re- 
sults of healthy parents. 

The rise of the Negro actress and actor has been 
the mosi noteworthy achievement that the Negro 
can lay claim to theatrically. Broadway is no 
longer curious, but eager to receive them. The late 
Florence Mills was the most brilliant of them 
all. Bronze, demure, graceful, gracious, beauti- 
ful, death had no shame to lay his icy fingers on 
her. Evelyn Preer of Salome fame is with us yet. 
Ethel Waters is an artist if Raquel Meller is one. 
Paul Robeson, a bronze giant, and the vivaciously 
versatile “Jules” Bledsoe, who appears in Flo 
Ziegfield’s Show Boat, are simply waiting for the 
serious Negro dramatist to appear with suitable 
vehicles for their great art. Their vehicles have 
so far been written by white men who can not 
feel and think black. Abbie Mitchell. an artist of 
the highest sort, would have the fame of a Jane 
Cowl, or an Ethel Barrymore if some Nezro could 
or would write the proper play for her. She has 
been seen to advantage in plays like In Abraham's 
Bosom, but this play is the product of a Seuthern 
white man. Abbie Mitchell is a woman of great 
dignity and refinement; a mother whose son is a 
professor in a great university. She has all the 
qualities that it appears a great artist should have. 
Rose McClendon of Deep River fame hit upon her 
fame quite by accident. It was her “lucky day” 
when Miss Barrymore slipped in to catch what 
parts she could of the Philadelphia run of Deep 
River. 

“Stay till the last act if you can,” Arthur Hop- 
kins whispered to her, “and watch Rose McClendou 
come down those stairs. She can teach some of 
our most hoity toity actresses distinction.” 

After the famous descent Miss Barrymore 
sought Hopkins to say: 

“She can teach them all distinction.” 

It has now become a proverb that Rose McClen- 
don has staircase grace. 

Before anything like a real Negro theatre can 
come Negro playwrights with ability and the 
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aesthetic appreciation must furnish the material for 
it. They must understand the psychology of the 
theatre, and the popular mind. Their efforts 
should be artistic and not propagandic. They 
must cease to think that Uncle Tom and Aunt Ma- 
haley have a stigma upon them, but rather that they 
are heroic and tragic figures. There must be 
something beautiful about the average Negro and 
his cabin life that would make good drama. 

Negro colleges like some of the larger white uni- 
versities should take a leading part in the develop- 
ment of this new folk drama. In them, however, we 
see little hope. The Howard Players of Howard 
University under the direction of Montgomery 
Gregory and Alain Locke gave plays based upon 
Negro themes. With the loss of Gregory and Lovke 
the descent of the Players was rapid. The last 
play given by that group was an English satirical 
play on monarchial government, or the English 
ruling classes! Now that Professor Locke is again 
on the faculty of Howard may he turn his extra- 
ordinary talents to the Players, and bring them 
back to the days of the Emperor Jones. The Death 
Dance, The Dance Calindre, and Simon the Cyren- 
ian. Rust Coliege announced a plan to develop a 
native drama, and made its initial bow in The 
School for Scandal. Morgan College, it apears, 
has a department of dramatics. That school has 
recently given a late Broadway hit—“The Goose 
Hangs High”. This in our judgment is the most 
forward step. These jazz dramas are primarily 
designed to appeal to the jaded tastes of Broad- 
way habitues. Hence the jazz, the sensational, the 
damns. It is not puritanical squeamishness on 
the part of some that causes them to look with 
disfavor upon such a play. It is more largely for 
aesthetic reasons. Swearing is objected to because 
of its inelegance, and not that it is immoral. The 
fight against filth on the stage is not a moral one, 
but an aesthetic one. 

With self-conscious critics, weak playwrights, 
and no clientele seriously interested in the theatre, 
it seems that our excellent actors of color must 
feed from the hands of the white play-makers for 
a long time to come. The art theatre has not ar- 
rived. It is not even in sight. The Negro theatre 
needs a doctor. Carl Van Vechten’s prescription 
has done his patient no good. It will be a definite 
step forward in the development of histrionics 
among Negroes when some of the race play-doctors, 
if any are in existence, give a thought to the rich 
jewel that dangles from Ethiope’s ear. 


HUNGER 

(For Preston) 
By KATHLEEN TANNKERSLEY YOUNG 
OUR body is a dark wine 
I lift to these trembling lips of mine. 


Your body is a harsh dark bread 
Broken that my hunger at last be fed. 


At the end, this dreaming fantasy 
Shall let my body and soul go free. 


IN A JAR 


By Marte Brown FRAZIER 


ED and white and yellow flowers 
Snuggled close in a jar. 
Red and white and yellow flowers 
Don't know what color they are. 


Red and white and yellow people 
Can't snuggle close in a jar; 
Red and white and yellow people 
Know what color they are. 


> 
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Cancer As It Affects the Negro 


EOPLE who lived as far back as 1500 B. C., 
knew about cancer, according to Ewing. 
Cancer is a synonymous term for a malig- 

nant tumor. A tumor may be defined as a new 
erowth of tissue of unknown origin. A malignant 
tumor is characterized by the fact that it grows 
rapidly, infiltrates other tissues as it grows, and 
spreads to other parts of the body by means of 
the blood and lymph channels and there gives rise 
to secondary growths that are in every way sim- 
ilar to the primary tumor; this latter character- 
istic is known as matastasis. Cancer, in a generic 
sense, includes two large classes of malignant 
growths: Carcinomata, or tumors composed of 
exithelial cells, and sarcomata, or tumors cem- 
posed of connective tissue cells. 

The great importance of cancer in its relation 
to the world in general is admirably stated by 
Hoffman in his book, entitled “The Mortality from 
Cancer throughout the World.” He says that the 
frequency of malignant disease throughout the 
civilized world has been ascertained to be much 
more of a menace to the welfare of mankind than 
has been generally assumed to be the case, and 
that in contrast to a marked decline in general 
death rate, cancer remains one of the few diseases 
the recorded deaths from which are actually and 
persistently on the increase in practically all 
countries and large cities. 

The exact cause of cancer is not known, but cer- 
tain significant facts have been established. Cancer 
is a disease of middle life, and increases, in gen- 
eral, with an increase in age. Ewing states: “Me- 
chanical trauma (or injury) is not an important 
factor in the causation of tumors”; but chronic ir- 
ritation is, especially if it is accompanied by 
syphilis. 

As to the part played by heredity in the produc- 
tion of human cancer, much remains to be proved. 
though the experimental studies made by Maud 
Slye with mice have added some interesting evi- 
dence. Diet has been held to play some part in 
the etiology, but the view that it is a main factor, 
I do not think is any longer tenable. 

There is a great body of literature on cancer as 
it is found among different races, but critical 
analysis shows that much of it is misleading and 
confusing. One fact stands out. however, very 
clearly, and that is that Negroes do have cancer, 
and too, that the recorded cancer death rate for 
American Negroes is on the increase. I would also 
venture the statement that in all probability cancer 
will show an increase among them in the years 
te come. 

Some years ago the idea was prevalent that the 
Negro was, for practical purposes, immune to 
cancer. Williams stated “that cancer was uncom- 
mon among the savages of Central and West 
Africa.” Forde did not see a malignant tumor in 
nine years practice in Gambia. Schultz, who 
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made a special study of this subject in 1911, con- 
cluded “that cancer was a disease of ‘kultur’, in 
which diet and duration of life are important but 
not the only factors.” Sir Harry Johnston in his 
writings on native diseases in the Congo, does not 
even mention cancer. Hoffman states “the record- 
ed death rate from cancer among primitive races 
is materially below the average for civilized coun- 
tries.” Watkins Pitchford reported, for the four 
year period 1906 to 1909, in Natal and Zulu- 
land, eight deaths from cancer in 930,000 in- 
habitants, which gives a crude death rate of 0.2 
per 100,000 persons. Barker, in an article en- 
titled Cancer and the Black Man, re-iterates. 
“Cancer is a disease of civilization, that is most 
prevalent in the most civilized nations.” Taylor 
states that the “cancer death rate of Negroes in- 
creased after emancipation and is now practically 
the same as that of the white race.” Recently, 
Hoffman stated, “we have evidence that cancer in 
our primitive Negro population during the per- 
iod of slavery was considered rare by the best 
authorities, while at the present time it is almost 
as common as among the white population.” 

The apparent rarity of cancer among Africans 
has been attributed by some investigators to the 
fact that it is a matter of diet, and that Africans 
are chiefly herbivarous as regards diet. Ver- 
muiel and Reclus, Williams, and others support 
this view, stating that it is due to a lack of meat 
in the African’s diet. On the other hand Hoff- 
man’s statistics show that “cancer is rare among 
Eskimos who eat large quantities of walrus and 
seal meat, with scarcely any vegetables.” Hoff- 
man also found cancer to be rare among certain 
tribes of North American Indians, who to an un- 
usual extent live upon a meat diet. The same 
writer recently suggested “there may be impor- 
tant dietary differences which could only be re- 
vealed by an extended study of Negro nutrition.” 

That climate does not enter into the problem is 
shown by the work of Levin, who was able to find 
only 29 cancer cases among an Indian population 
of 115,455 persons. He concluded that “the 
American Indians living in the same geographic 
and climatic conditions as their white neighbors 
may be actually nearly immune from the dis- 
ease.” Hoffman in an inquiry from Agency 
physicians obtained reports of death from cancer 
in only two cases among 63,000 Indians. Gilford 
described certain civilized groups of Negroes liv- 
ing in Africa, which show roughly the same in- 
cidence of cancer as do whites; while the 
aboriginal population among whom they live are 
practically unaffected. Gilford also pointed out 
that “while cancer is rare among the dark races 
who live in the Western districts of Africa, it is 
common among the Negroes of the United States, 
who came from these same regions; and that from 
a condition of comparative immunity these Ne- 
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groes have become nearly as prone to malignant 
tumors as their white neighbors.” The same 
writer concluded that the “increase of cancer 
among the more civilized people is not due to 
race nor indeed to the actual degree of civiliza- 
tion; but to the rapidity of the changes from one 
environment to the other, and to this the increased 
liability to cancer is due.” 

Roussy at the Cancer Control Symposium held 
at Lake Mohonk in 1926, reported “that recent 
studies of cancer in the colonies of France in 
Northern Africa, especially in Morocco, show 
just about the same prevalence as among Europe- 
ans; and that everything points to the soundness 
of the belief that race has no relation to cancer.” 
Of interest in this connection is the fact that the 
Danish Committee for Cancer Research found, 
contrary to the idea that Hoffman gained from his 
statistical studies, that Eskimos in Greenland do 
have cancer and that its occurrence is by no means 
a rarity. Fibiger, who made the report, however, 
stated that “not a single case of cancer of the 
stomach was found in Greenland.” This he at- 
tributes “to the same causes as those believed to 
be responsible for similar phenomena in tropical 
countries, namely, the comparatively short life- 
time of the inhabitants, whereby the number of 
cases of intestinal cancer is reduced, and the enor- 
mous difficulties which not only prevent the car- 
rying out of a general medical inspection in these 
countries, but also render it hard to obtain reli- 
able diagnoses of cancer of the digestive tract. 
These difficulties are enhanced by the more or less 
marked repugnance of primitive peoples to call- 
ing in medical aid for intestinal complaints. Deel- 
man, in summarizing a report of a study of the 
occurrence of cancer in Europe from a racial 
viewpoint says: “The question of cancer and race 
must no doubt still be regarded as premature, and 
apparent important differences in cancer mortal- 
ity are still liable to be the result of imperfect 
representation of actual conditions.” All of which 
shows a real appreciation of the many factors in- 
volved, and the thoroughness with which the prob- 
lem is being approached today. 

Dublin, using the mortality statistics of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, reported 
an increase in the cancer death rate for this coun- 
try for the years 1911 to 1926. There was an in- 
crease of 47 per cent for the males and 21 per cent 
for the females. This increase is explained on 
the basis of a reduction in mortality from other 
causes; and with a continued lowering of the 
death rate from other causes the cancer death rate 
will continue to increase. Schereschewsky ascribes 
one-third of the advance in the cancer death rate 
of persons over 40 years to improved reporting of 
the causes of death; the remaining two-thirds rep- 
resent an actual increase in this age group. For 
the same fifteen years period Dublin also reports 
an increase in the cancer death rate for the Amer- 
ican Negro. 

According to Sanes, in 1910 the official census 
figures showed a crude cancer death rate of 50.2 
per 100,000 Negroes, as compared with a death 
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rate of 71.7 per 100,000 for whites; this differey ce 
he explains by the higher mortality of colored 
people from other causes, especially tuberculosis. 
Of course, a high tuberculosis mortality, since 
tuberculosis claims most of its victims before they 
reach the age of 40 years, would lessen the nuim- 
ber of persons that would reach the cancer ave. 
It likewise follows that any marked reduction in 
the number of deaths occurring from one or sey- 
eral causes will increase the cancer death rate; 
and any increase in the number of deaths from 
causes affecting the population before the age of 
40 years will decrease the death rate from cancer. 
Dublin’s figures show this very plainly for the en- 
tire country, and the same has been found true 
for other countries. 

The United States Public Health Service, in a 
special study of the mortality of Negroes in 16 
States in the registration area in 1920, found the 
death rate for all forms of cancer for the Nezro 
to be 39.9 per 100,000 as compared with 55.3 per 
100,000 for whites in the same area. On the other 
hand, for the period 1911 to 1916, Dublin found 
cancer of the breast to be higher among colored 
females than among white females; it was 14.7 
per 100,000 white females. Dublin, in consider. 
ing all forms of cancer, however found a higher 
cancer death rate among whites than among Ne- 
groes, 

Hoffman gives the deaths from cancer for the 
entire population of the United States registration 
area for 1922 as 86.8 per 100,000; the death rate 
for colored persons alone during the same year 
was 50.8 per 100,000. He found a marked varia- 
tion in the statistics for white and colored even 
in different states. For example, in Delaware the 
white rate was 94.4 per 100,000 and the colored 
rate was 79.5 per 100,000, while in Mississippi, 
the white race was 50.02 per 100,000 and the col- 
ored rate was 39.6 per 100,000. From the above 
it is obvious that there is a marked variation in 
the incidence of cancer among both races. The 
differences in the cancer death rates between 
whites and colored, and between different groups 
of Negroes, may be more apparent than real, and 
may be explained by lack of proper diagnoses to 
a large extent. In this connection, I may say that 
the diagnosis of cancer is by no means always a 
simple thing; and especially is this true for in- 
ternal cancer. The diagnosis is, or should be, 
always based on microscopic examination of a 
portion of the tumor tissue. De Vries very prop- 
erly points out that “it is impossible to get the 
exact truth about cancer as a cause of death, be- 
cause to do so, it would be necessary, in a given 
period to perform postmortem examinations on 
all the deceased of a city or country, and then we 
would know the prevalence of cancer as a cause 
of death, in that period for that city or country.” 

Much of the increase in the cancer death rates 
for Negroes can be explained by more accurate 
diagnoses, and by the fact that a larger number 
of Negroes are reaching the cancer age due to the 
reduction in Negro mortality for tuberculosis. A 

(Continued on page 187) 
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An Analysis of Negro Crime Statistics for 
Minneapolis for 1923, 1924 and 1925 


\ a report made to the Grand Jury, October, 1926, 
| on crime and the race situation in Minneapolis, 
by Mr. C. G. Davis, Head of The American Law 
Enforcement League, the following statements and 
recommendations are made: Negroes in Chicago, 
about 3 1-3 per cent of the populations, in the first 
ten months of the year were charged with 40 per 
cent of the murders, 18 per cent of the robberies 
in which a gun was used, 24 per cent of the rob- 
beries in which no weapon was used, 17 per cent 
of the burglaries, 11 per cent of the larcenies, 18 
per cent of the rape. 

“We do not have the figures for this district, 
but believe they would show the same proportions. 
This condition is bad and is rapidly growing worse. 
Unless some method is devised to at least subdue 
the activities of these Negroes, there are certain 
to be a series of race riots in Minneapolis, followed 
by the usual lynchings and killings which always 
disgrace any civilized community when these out- 
bursts occur.” 

On the basis of this report, the Grand Jury made 
the following statements in its report of October: 

“Only the most superficial investigation reveals 
conditions so startling that we feel warranted in 
calling special attention to them. We not only rec- 
ommend that this distinction between colored and 
white prisoners be made on the records, but that 
the number of aliens and citizens be recorded 
to the end that studies based on fact may be made 
to see if any solution of the problem may be 
found.” 

Since a vital and essential part of the program 
of the Urban League is to prevent open race an- 
tagonism and conflict, foster a better relationship 
between the races, find out the facts about Negroes 
and disseminate this information to the public 
and especially public welfare organizations, the 
following study of crime among Negroes in Min- 
neapolis and an analysis of the Report to the 
Grand Jury have been made. 

January of every year the Lieutenant of the 
Municipal Court makes an annual report on the 
total number of arrests made the previous year, 
together with the tabulation of such social data 
recorded when each arrest is made, as age, nation- 
ality, occupation, literacy, cause of arrest and final 
disposition of the case. The reports for the last 
few years have been submitted by Lieutenant H. M. 
Burke; the reports compiled by Sergeant Harry 
M. Parker. No reports for 1926 are as yet avail- 
able. Mr. Jacobsen and Mr. Getzel of the Bureau 
of Police Records said that for the 1926 report 
an average was to be struck for colored arrests on 
the basis of the previous year’s records. During 
1926 a change was made in the method of keeping 
record, from books to cards. According to Messrs. 
Jacobsen and Getzel, no records whatsoever are 
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available for June to December, 1926, and the fig- 
ures for January to June of 1926 are to be ignored 
and the average, based on the previous year’s fig- 
ures, substituted. Thus no figures for arrests, white 
or colored, other than assumed averages, are avail- 
able for 1926, for any investigation. The number 
of arrests of colored people, as reported in the An- 
nual report of the Municipal Court, and as in- 
correctly quoted as convictions in Mr. Davis's 
Report to the Grand Jury, was 470 for 1923, 930 
for 1924, and 890 for 1925. The total number of 
arrests of colored people, as submitted on Janu- 
ary 18, 1927 to Mr. H. M. Burke by the Urban 
League investigator, and substituted in the Annual 
Report, are: 517 for 1923, 389 for 1924 and 478 
for 1925. 

The method of checking on these totals was as 
follows: The investigator explained to Mr. Burke 
that she was an investigator of the Urban League 
and wished to make a study of the kinds of crimes 
for which Negroes had been arrested, and desired 
to work from the original data. Mr. Burke showed 
her the record books of the Municipal Court, in 
which are entered for each day of the year, the 
names of the persons arrested, the cause of the ar- 
rest, by what officer arrested, the nationality and 
race of the person, his age, occupation, and later 
the final disposition of the case, as probation, fine, 
workhouse sentence, et cetera. Using these books 
as a source, the investigator counted and recounted 
the number of arrests of Negroes, for each month 
and each year of the three years were tabulated 
and these totals checked against the first totals. 
Then the dispositions of the cases were tabulated 
and counted for each month and checked against 
the other two totals. Thus by three cross checks, 
recounting and great care in the statistical work, 
these totals were obtained—1923, 517 arrests of 
Negroes; 1924, 389 arrests of Negroes; 1925, 478 
arrests of Negroes. The investigator then showed 
Mr. Burke the discrepancy between her figures and 
those of the annual reports and asked how he ex- 
plained the difference, inquiring if it might have 
been possible that some error had been made. After 
a conference with Sergeant Parker who had been 
hired to compile the statistics, the following facts 
were secured: several people had worked on the 
report those years, and it was probable that because 
of that division of responsibility, error had crept 
in; typographical errors were natural and pos- 
sible. Mr. Burke declared that he did not believe 
there had been an increase in Negro crime the last 
two or three years, as his previous reports had in- 
dicated. His opinion was that crime among Ne- 
groes had declined decidedly, due to a number of 
causes. In the first place, more Negroes were en- 
tering the professions and thus exerting a better 
influence among their people. The Negroes were 
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not a vicious element in the population; their chief 
crime was gambling, and since by law there were 
no open gambling houses permitted in Minneapolis, 
there must be a decrease in gambling and crime 
of all kinds. Mr. Jacobsen of the Bureau of Rec- 
ords said that he thought the amount of crime 
among Negroes as well as whites was approximate- 
ly the same for 1926 as for the years previous; 
and that the Bureau of Records intended using an 
average for the 1926 report. Sergeant Parker, 
when informed of the discrepancy between our 


total and the total of the annual report, showed 


surprise, saying that he was certain the Urban 
League total was nearer correct because he was 
certain there had never been a larger number than 
450 or 500 arrests for Negroes for any one year. 
Thereupon Mr. Burke, having satisfied himself of 
the reliability of the cross checks, and having gone 
through one month’s records with the investigator 
and found for himself the discrepancy between the 
true totals and the reported totals, asked the in- 
vestigator to substitute her totals in the annual 
reports for 1923, 1924, and 1925. 

Throughout the investigation Mr. Burke and 
other members of the department were most cour- 
teous and cooperative. As Mr. Burke said, they 
were very sorry for the error and desired only to 
get at the true facts, and that they were convinced 
from their own experience, without seeing the fig- 
ures, that Negro arrests for any year were no 
higher than four or five hundred. 

Mr. Davis is certainly not to be blamed for 
quoting incorrect numbers of arrests for Negroes. 
since the source of his error was in the original 
data. But Mr. Davis was in error saying that 930 
and 892 Negroes were convicted in Municipal 
Court in 1924 and in 1925, for the Annual Re- 
ports clearly stated 930 and 892 arrested. The 
facts are that of the correct totals, only 310 of the 
389 Negroes actually arrested in 1924 were con- 
victed in Municipal Court, 50 cases having been 
dismissed, 2 found not guilty, and the dispositions 
of 27 not handled by Municipal Court, 23 being 
held to Grand Jury, 1 case continued, and 1 Bench 
Warrant issued. Of the 478 Negroes actually ar- 
rested in 1925, only 393 Negroes were convicted 
in Municipal Court, 32 having been dismissed and 
7 found not guilty, and the dispositions of 27 cases 
impossible to trace by Municipal Court Records, 
21 of which were held to the Grand Jury, 12 cases 
continued, 12 Bench Warrants issued, and 1 case 
not recorded. In 1923, 66 cases were dismissed, 
2 cases found not guilty, making a total of 68 
cases positively found not guilty of the charges 
for which arrested. It was impossible to determine 
the final disposition of 45 other cases, of which 
35 were held to the Grand Jury, 1 held to the 
District Court, 1 held for outside authorities, 7 
cases continued, 1 miscellaneous disposition impos- 
sible to trace. That is, the final dispositions of 404 
cases are determined. Of this 404, 154 were com- 
mitted to the workhouse; 179 paid fines; 31 sen- 
tences suspended; 31 placed on probation; 7 for- 
feited bail; 1 sentenced to Stillwater; 1 sent to 
prison in another state. 
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For the three year period, 1923, 1924 and 1925 
159 people were dismissed or found not guill. 
Dispositions for 118 cases were not revealed | y 
the investigation, of which 79 were held to Grand 
Jury, 3 to district Court, 1 to outside authorities; 
20 cases continued, 13 Bench Warrants issued, 2 
cases impossible to trace. Of the total number of 
dispositions known, 512 were sent to the work- 
house, 403 paid fines, 43 sentences suspended, 70 
placed on probation, 75 forfeited bail, 2 indicted 
on penetentiary offences, ] sent to Stillwater, | 


sent to prison in another state. 
CLASSIFICATION OF ARRESTS OF NEGROES, Fok 
THREE YEARS— 1923, 1924, 1925 


MISDEMEANORS: ... rer 1,141 
Disorderly Conduct ........... wl 
Found in Disorderly House -- M2 
Keeping Distorderly House ....... 
Violations of the Volstead Act ....... 45 
Driving While Drunk 2 
Liquor for Sale ......... 
Manufacturing Liquor 5 
Transporting Liquor ............. 1 
Gambling .. 148 
Found in Gambling House ro 7s 
Keeping Gambling House 10 
Fighting—Listed as Assault and 
Battery ..... 20 
Indecent Exposure 1 
Living Off Earnings of Prostitute 1 
Infectuous Disease 
Narcotics in Possession 7 
Petit Larceny 26 
Violation State Auto Law — 1 
Violation State and City Ordinances 17 
Vagrancy 
SOCIAL CRIMES: 2 
Non Support ..... 15 
PROSTITUTION : 108 
FELONIES OR MAJOR CRIMES: 
Assault Ist Degree nie 18 
Carrying Concealed Weapons J 
Carnal Knowledge 1 
Driving Auto Without Consent .. 1 
2 
Grand Larceny .. 
Habitual Criminal 1 
6 
MISCELLAENBOUS: ............ 35 
Bench Warrant 1 
Held page 1 
Checking Bank no Funds _......... 19 
Miscellaneous ............. 8 
TOTAL FOR 3 YRS., 1923, 124, 1925 1,584 


Of the total number cf arrests made each year, 
the following number of cases were repetitions: 
In 1913, 72 or 13.7 per cent of the total; in 1924, 
46 or 12.1 per cent of the total; in 1925, 72 or 
15.1 per cent of the total. Thus the total number 
of individual Negroes arrested each year was 445, 
343 and 406 for 1923, 1924 and 1925. These 
totals are considerably lower than the total num- 
ber of arrests and indicate that a very small por- 
tion of the Negro population of Minneapolis is 
arrested for any cause whatsoever. 
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The following tabulations of the causes of ar- 
rests of Negroes show positively that part of the 
local Negro population which is arrested is not a 
vicious element. The facts about crime among 
Negroes in Minneapolis show very different pro- 
portions from the facts which Mr. Davis reports 
for Chicago, and reveal, not a dangerous group of 
Negro murderers and robbers inciting race riots 
and killings, but a relatively quiet and law-abiding 
group of colored people, with few crimes of major 
violence to its discredit. Furthermore, the total 
number of Negroes arrested is a smaller propor- 
tion of the total Negro population of Minneapolis 
than the totals indicate. In 1923, 71 Negroes, or 
13.7 per cent of the tetal, were repeaters. In 1924, 
17 cases, or 12.1 per cent of the total number were 
repetitions, and in 1925, 74 or 15.5 per cent were 
repetitions, 


DISPOSITIONS OF CASES, BY YEARS, ANI) TOTALS 
TOTAL AND COLORED 
w. : f Cc. 
Committed to 
A4 
Fines Paid .. AT JM 
Sentence 
Suspended 
Dismissed 
Found Not 
Guilty 
Held to Grand 
Jury 
Held to District 
Court 
Held to Out 
133 
Placed on Pre 
bation . 17m 1.076 
Continued 
Commitment 
Ordered 24 2538 
Bench Warrant 32 2 Mw 
Miscellaneous : 


IMSPOSITIONS OF ARRESTS FOR MAJOR CRIMES 


1925 

Crime Dismissed Held Grand Jury Indicted 
Assault Ist Degree 4 14 0 
Burglary ....... 11 “ 
Carnal Knowledge. 1 5 0 
Carrying Concealed 

Weapons ..... 
Driving Auto With- 
out Consent 
Forgery 
Grand Lareeny 
Habitual Criminal. 
Murder 
Robbery 
Sodomy 


SUMMARY—THE NUMBER OF ARRESTS 
Classification 1923 1924 1925 Total 
Total No. Arrests ..20,337 19,959 18,881 
Corp. and Traffic .. 6,266 6,502 5.958 
Sub Total Classified .14.071 13,457 12,928 
Colored a | 389 478 
White, Classified .. 13,504 13,068 12,450 
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Total Total 

16,379 

519 14,616 

36S 10,262 

353 11,804 

10,608 

480 17,874 

405 18,436 

20,337 

19,959 
one 478 18,881 


Total 10 Years .. 6688 159,156 


As the tabulation of causes of crime reveals, 
few violent crimes have been committed by the 
colored population of Minneapolis. True, com- 
paratively few Negroes have been indicted for 
such non-violent crimes as forgery, embezzlement, 
and similar offences. But by far the larger por- 
tion of those convicted have been arrested on 
such relatively non-violent crimes as vagrancy, 
or for simply being found in a disorderly house 
or gambling house. To anyone familiar with the 
economic status of the American Negro and the 
natural operation of police systems, the propor- 
tion of arrests of Negroes for Prostitution is not 
surprising. It is almost impossible for colored 
girls to get any kind of work even as domestic 
servants or chambermaids, both of which are 
poorly paid. Such trade among Negro women is 
not as subtly or skillfully done as that among 
white women. Police officers are fore-convinced 
of the certainty of finding such women, who work 
in places open to suspicion, as many of the white 
prostitutes are not forced to do. In all probabil- 
ity. what happens to swell those figures is that 
whenever a disorderly house is raided the women 
are charged with prostitution. The total number 
of such women is considerably less than the toal 
number of arrests indicates, since probably from 
30 to 50 per cent of the cases are repeaters. Mr. 
Davis presents no evidence for asserting that the 
“certain districts in the city and these are the only 
districts where we find this kind of house, notably 
the area from 8th Avenue South to 6th Street to 
the Mississippi River and the triangle formed by 
the Sth Street, 6th Street North and Lyndale, are 
occupied by these colored women.” The social 
force back of the conditions that locate such houses 
in Negro districts is not a racial inferiority which 
fosters such houses but poverty due to lack of 
economic opportunity and intrenched social segre- 
gation which compel the Negro to live in such 
districts where houses of prostitution are likely 
to be found—namely, in such undesirable resi- 
dence districts, back of railroad yards, factories, 
old buildings and junk yards. 

As the facts have shown the local situation is 
very different from that reported for Chicago, and 
although it is dificult to understand the purpose of 
quoting figures for Chicago and Cooke County, 
Illinois, when discussing a purely local situation, 
it might there be mentioned that a letter from At- 
torney-General Crowe of Cooke County, to the 
Urban League, specifically states that no figures of 
any kind are available for crime among Negroes 
in that county, since for a number of years no re- 
cords have been made of race or color. 


Year : 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
igzz 
192% 
1924 . 
1925 
73 


OMAN faces a man made world. The black 

man faces a white controlled world. In the 

struggles that each is making for freedom there 
are many curiously parallel situations. 

It is obvious, of course, that the most desirable 
places in society are monopolized by men. They 
occupy the higher positions in the state, in educa- 
tion, in religious organizations, in the labor move- 
ment, and in the business world. For the woman, 
it is still generally assumed that she should be a 
teacher, a nurse, or a housewife and nothing else 
except in leisure moments. If she braves the law 
or medical school and becomes qualified to practice 
in one of those callings she is supposed to minister 
to the needs of her own sex or to children. It has 
been a commonplace that in business or the pro- 
fessions she should be reconciled to receive a 
smaller compensation than the male who does the 
same sort of work. This situation has its root so 
deep in the past that it has seemed to be part of the 
eternal order of things. Two thousand years ago 
St. Paul expressed the opinion current then and 
not completely obsolete now of woman’s lower es- 
tate, when he wrote the Corinthians, “Man does not 
require to have a veil on his head, for he repre- 
sents the likeness and supremacy of God but wom- 
an represents the supremacy of man: (man was not 
made from woman, woman was made from man; 
and man was not created for woman, but woman for 
man.) Therefore—woman must wear a symbol of 
subjection on her head.” And it is only recently 
that the marriage ceremony has lost the word 
“obey,” while it is still customary for the woman 
to adopt the man’s name. 


This situation of male dominance has proved 
hard to change. In the first place there are many 
women who have expressed themselves as satisfied 
with the status quo. Some of them, for example. 
campaigned vigorously against woman suffrage. 
More significantly, the underlying idea of woman’s 
inferiority still persists. The time is well behind 
us, of course, when learned men used to argue if 
woman had a soul, but it has been more recently 
advanced that her mentality is lower than the 
male’s, as evidenced by her smaller head and the 
relatively small achievement she has made in sci- 
ence, literature, and the arts. Until the present day 
it was thought inadvisable to give her higher edu- 
cation, partly because it was felt that she did not 
need it, and also because she was generally supposed 
to be unable to grasp it. Even Oberlin College 
which was a pioneer in the higher education of 
women had two generations ago these three courses 
—a classical course, a scientific course, and a ladies’ 
course. And the latter was made especially easy to 
provide for the “known” deficiencies of the female 
mind. In earlier days most institutions of higher 
learning were closed to women. The breaking down 
of these barriers has been an interesting chapter 
that is not entirely closed. The dean of a college 
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Sex and Race Discrimination 


By Georce L. Couins 
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who is still a young woman was telling a group re- 
cently some incidents in the struggle she and sev. 
eral other girls experienced in opening to wome:: 
their state university. In one course she and anothe: 
girl found themselves the rather unwelcome femin- 
ine minority with about twenty men. When the fina! 
examination period arrived the professor made thi- 
illuminating announcement: “There will be two ex- 
aminations for this course. One will be a “he” ex 
amination and the other a “she” examination. 
Those who pass successfully the “he” examination 
will get three units credit, those who pass the “she” 
examination will get two units credit. She was 
asked, “Which examination did you take?” “We 
both took the ‘he’ examination and passed” she 
replied, “And several of the men took the ‘she’ ex- 
amination, but I was perfectly aware that the pro- 
fessor made that arrangement to provide for what 
he regarded as our inferior minds.” 

Such attitudes may be dismissed as belonging 
to the past, but to push the matter further one may 
well question if many modern men would feel at 
ease working under a woman as executive. A group 
of older men students in a state university was asked 
recently how many would accept a position on 
the faculty of their alma mater if a woman headed 
that particular department, and only two or three 
were ready to go that far. 

What is the basis of this persuasive though often 
subtly expressed belief in female inferiority? An 
approach to the answer seems to be in the fact of 
exploitation. For many generations man exploited 
woman sexually and economically and the doctrine 
of inferiority would grow up naturally as a de- 
fense of the dominating group. : 

The similarity between sex discrimination and 
racial discrimination is rather complete. As the 
female sees the male, so the Negro sees the white 
man occupying the seats of power in American 
society. And the doors are closed to the black man’s 
advancement. Who ever heard of a bank taking a 
colored clerk, an office taking a colored steno- 
grapher, a trade union taking a Negro organizer, a 
university taking a professor of African descent, a 
church calling a Negro pastor, except in rare cases 
or to serve Negro groups? Any other suggestion 
would be resented in Detroit as in Birmingham, in 
Denver as in Dallas. Pushing the parallel further, 
it is obvious of course that very few white people 
are sufficiently liberated to be willing to work under 
a Negro executive. A young white Texan, the dean 
of a small Southern college, told his students re- 
cently that he would be glad to teach in a Negro 
College under a Negro president, but such individ- 
uals as he are in a very small minority as yet, 
north as well as south. It is commonly assumed 


that the Negro’s place is that of an unskilled labor- 
er or domestic servant. 

As in the case of women, many of the darker 
groups were satisfied with their subordinate stand- 
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ing but that time has now gone by, with few such 
colored defenders of the past remaining. 


The dominant white majority was quite certain 
a century and a half ago that the Negro had no soul. 
An American scholar of the early 19th Century 
said that he would believe the black man had a soul 
if he could conjugate a Greek verb. 


To seal the argument, preachers were not lacking 
who could show by Holy Writ that the Negro was 
ordained by God to be a hewer of wood and a draw- 
er of water. Of course, all education was to be de- 
nied this particular group, and even today in our 
moderately enlightened era the struggle to make 
elementary education generally accessible to the 
Negro has only started, while the number of those 
is legion who still question the necessity and ad- 
visability of a college training for colored youth. 

The modern pseudo-scientist is ready to justify 
the persisting unequal status, for he claims that a 
smaller head and a lesser body of cultural achieve- 
ment argues inherent inferiority for the black man. 
And his suggestions are generally believed, that is, 
by white people. Why does this doctrine of the 


Fighters 


By Auutson Davis 


HMESE of the coal-black faces 


Confide low-voiced, 
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biological inadequency of the Negro persist so 
vigorously? The answer again seems to be at hand 
in the condition of exploitation. It was not hard 
to take advantage of the black man if one could be- 
lieve that he belonged to a lower order of beings; 
in fact, the tender conscience might even persuade 
itself that all hands profited thereby. And the white 
man is still engaged in the lucrative game of ex- 
ploiting his darker brother in the heavy industries 
of the North, and in the cotton fields of the South, 
in the mines of South Africa and on the plateaus 
of East Africa, so the philosophy of inferiority 
must still do yeoman service. 

As the line of march of race prejudice is seen to 
follow so closely that of sex prejudice its weakness 
may be more clearly discerned, and it may not be 
unreasonable to expect that white women who still 
feel the weight of discrimination may take a more 
active part in the struggle for equality—racial as 
well as sex. 

If society becomes anxious to seek out talent 
without regard to sex or race it will find great re- 
servoirs of ability that may be tapped for the com- — 
mon good. 


Fisherman, washerwoman, 
Quietly shutting themselves off 
From the pool-room loafers. 


Unbroken 


By the salt spume of the sea, 
Tight-lipped against the whispering fears of age, 


He holds her laughing. 


In his keen eyes 


The gleam of one who knows he must endure 


All shifting winds, 
And hate 


Of deep-embittered sons of slaving race, 


Must outreach 


The hunger of insatiate women, 


Her brave face 
Softens in a smile 


And broken nets at sea. 


And light of youth's long hopes and passion 


Sunk away. 


But she has seasoned in her proper time 
And grown to mellow laughter. 


Strong, 


Like some far runner turning with new vigor 


Home. 


Now she is firm 


Against the tearings of untimely births, 
And sweating steam of clothes; 


Firm now, at last, 


Against the pleading smiles 


Of brutal, melancholy, 
Rich-voiced men. 
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Haiti and Haitian Society 


By Jenner Bastien 


F one wishes a clear understanding of Haitian 

society, it is neccessary to hark back to the 
period when Haiti, then called Santo Domingo. 
was under French domination. 

At that time the majority of the population 
who shaped the prosperity of the colony were 
slaves; however, the planter, often abusing his 
property rights in connection with his female slaves, 
caused the birth of children who in the greater 
number of cases were freed from slavery. Now 
and then even the mother was liberated and the 
child received a good education. Thus it was that 
the population was divided into three classes: the 
whites, the freed slaves, and the slaves. Among the 
emancipated were men of inestimable worth. Most 
of them had studied in France, and they all as- 
pired like the whites to enjoy all the rights of a 
free man. 

But the planters would not suffer this sort of 
thing, and placed an insuperable barrier between 
themselves and the freedmen. As for the slaves. 
one can describe them as a vast troup of human 
cattle in the service of masters as tyrannous as 
they were wretched. The whites left them in ignor- 
ance, and despite the regulations of the “Black 
Code” did not give them time even to receive a 
brief smattering of religious instruction. Far from 
that, the planters encouraged them in all sorts of 
superstitious practices which stultified them further. 
And yet it is from this unfortunate class of people 
that the two great men of Haiti sprang: Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, the first of the blacks, and Dessalines. 
the founder of Haitian independence. 

Indeed the time came when the slaves, until then 
unaware of their condition, began to understand 
the role which they played in the life of the colony. 
and one day the whole Northern section of the 
country found itself a vast field of fire drenched 
with blood. That was the prelude to the wars for 
Independence. 

It was a time when France, busily engaged in 
combating her enemies in Europe, could not give 
serious attention to the finest of her colonies. At 
this time (1795-1802) Toussaint L’Ouverture was 
actually the real governor of Santo Domingo, and 
all the while though serving France he dreamed 
forward to National Independence. There were 
no longer slaves in the colony, but Toussaint who 
was an unparalleled administrator, had vigorously 
organized work in the land: moreover, agriculture 
still prospered as it had in the time of slavery. 
He had understood the necessity of instruction (he 
who himself had undertaken study when forty years 
old), and numerous schools were founded. After 
the manner of Charlemagne he visited them him- 
self and from them chose young men whom he sent 
to study in France at the expense of the colony. 

Toussaint wished to reform the society of his 
time, and remembering that there is no society 
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without family life, he gave lively encouragemet 
to marriage; besides he had already set the ex- 
ample himself. Aside from marriage, he reco.- 
mended religious practices and the Catholic re- 
ligion was staunchly protected by him; the move 
so since it was the official religion of the country. 

Unfortunately the administration of Toussaint 
was short lived, for with peace more or less re- 
established in Europe, the Consul Bonaparte had 
decided to humble the omnipotence of this Negro 
whose audacity seemed equal to his own. The first 
of February, 1802, a fleet of seventy-six vessels 
cast anchor at Cap-Francais (Cap-Haitien). After 
several bloody battles and the- famous siege of 
Crete-a-Pierrot the natives laid down their arms. 
A while afterwards, the “first of the Blacks”, was 
treacherously arrested and deported to France 
where he died. On embarking he pronounced these 
prophetic words, “In overthrowing me, you have 
only cut down in Santo-Domingo the trunk of the 
tree of black liberty. It will push through again 
with its roots because they are deep and numerous.” 

In fact, a short while after his deportation the 
struggle was resumed more bitterly than ever, and 
at the end of November, 1803, there no longer re- 
mained a single French soldier on Haitian terri- 
tory. On the morning of January Ist, 1804, Des- 
salines, surrounded by his generals and the native 
army, proclaimed to the whole world the Inde- 
pendence of Haiti. 

A nation had just been born, but under what 
conditions? The land once so rich and so pros- 
perous revealed now only the spectacle of ruin 
and desolation. Dessalines had ordered everything 
destroyed which might to the slightest extent recall 
the French occupation. The population of Haiti 
was entirely military and all the struggles which 
succeeded one another there since 1791 had greatly 
incommoded the normal evolution of the race. On 
that morning in 1804 Dessalines, then, had much 
to do in order to establish the solid bases on which 


‘the Haitian nation should be founded. 


Three years after the establishment of independ- 
ence, Henri Christophe, elected President, thought 
of establishing royalty in Haiti. His desire was 
realized in the course of time and he created an 
absolute monarchy after the fashion of Louis XIV. 
In a short while he succeeded in surrounding him- 
self with all the learned men of the realm and in 
collaboration with them drew plans which should 
advance Haiti to the rank of the great nations. 
Indeed he spared nothing in order to arrive at the 
goal he had proposed. A new Peter the Great, he 
often employed barbarous means in order to further 
the progress of his people. Self-willed, an absolute 
monarch, he would not suffer the least opposition 
to his ideas. Following the example of Louis XIV, 
he had a pompous court where swarmed the no- 
bility which he had recently created. The etiquette 
of his entourage yielded nothing to that of the 
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-uropean courts, The assemblies and court festiv- 
als always brought together the elite of the country. 
He had a theatre built where capable actors en- 
acted perfectly the roles of the greatest plays. 

There is no need to point out that compulsory 
education was disseminated to the most remote sec- 
tions of the realm. To popular education Chris- 
tophe added professional instruction, and it was 
difficult to find in all the land persons who did not 
know how to read and write, and who did not have 
a trade or a profession. There were even fac- 
tories which supplied the country with arms, cloth 
and a number of products for which today we 
are dependent on foreigners. Haiti seemed then 
to have the destiny of a people called to play an 
important role in the world. 

Unfortunately, after 1820 President Boger who 
succeeded Christophe allowed, for a period of 
twenty-five years, the work of his predecessor to 
decline. Then, practically all the other govern- 
ments which followed him were more or less trou- 
bled by civil wars. 

This rapid historical recital gives us the origin 
of the Haitian people and an idea of the organiza- 
tion of Haitias, Society, An important fact to be 
noted is that Haiti has been strongly stamped with 
the imprint of France. The Haitian has not been 
vainly endowed with the French language and cul- 
ture. Besides, after the recognition of Haitian 
Independence by France in 1825, intimate bonds 
began to relink the country with the old Metro- 
polis. Now Haiti is closely connected with France 
through the priests and French monks who are 
the propagators of the Catholic faith, and of the 
French language and customs. Thus it is natural 
that Haiti has produced so many remarkable per- 
sons from the standpoint of literature, politics and 
diplomacy. It might even be said that these types 
of intellectual culture to which a number of 
Haitians have applied themselves have been to 
a large extent the cause of the national unhappi- 
ness. It is certain indeed that a people cannot 
subsist solely on politics and literature. Indeed as 
a matter of principle every educated Haitian as- 
pires to an eminent governmental position. 

The Haitian is extremely hospitable, one might 
even say too much so. As a general rule the 
stranger is everywhere persona grata in the land, 
he is received everywhere, he is welcome in all 
groups. More than that the Haitian will favor him 
at the expense of his compatriots. This accounts 
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for the strange fact that nearly all foreigners have 
a responsible position in business and in the rare 
industrial enterprises which have sprung up in 
Haiti. By foreigner one must expressly under- 
stand persons of the white race of all nationalities; 
Syrians, Frenchmen, Americans, Germans, English, 
etc. In the great worldly-minded centers the for- 
eign element rules and is all powerful. Whoever 
he may be the white man always has the upper 
hand with the Haitian and even the Haitian gov- 
ernment itself reserves for him all advantages 
possible. Visit the public offices, the business 
houses, wherever you see a white person, rest as- 
sured that these appointments are much superior 
to those of the Haitian employed in a similar capa- 
city. Is it because the needs of the Haitian are 
inferior to those of other persons? To think that 
would be to confess absolute ignorance of Haitian 
customs; and no matter how briefly a stranger visits 
our country he is not long discovering that Haitians 
in general have a luxurious taste for that which is 
fine, for that which elicits admiration. In Haiti 
the young men and the young women of all classes 
endeavor to dress according to the latest Parisian 
styles. In assemblies, in the parks, in gatherings 
of all sorts one can see all the display in vogue 
in the large European cities. It must not be over- 
looked that the Haitian youth, instructed and reared 
in the French manner in his own country, adopts 
without even perceiving it French customs in such 
a manner that young Haitians brought to Paris 
seem in no wise expatriated but rather feel quite 
at home. 

In certain American and European countries 
one is often grossly deceived into the belief that 
Haiti before the American occupation was an un- 
civilized country. At the outset of the occupation 
the detractors of the black race in the United 
States did not scruple to publish that the Haitian 
people were still in a savage state, and in order 
to justify their words they were accustomed to go 
into the country fastnesses where they took pictures 
of wretched and half naked peasants. These por- 
traits were destined to give an idea of the miserable 
state of the entire Haitian population. We believe 
that at the present moment this interested false- 
hood will not at all deceive persons of the United 
States who are really acquainted with the political 
and social situation of Haiti. 

Cap-Haitian, March, 1928. 

(Translated by C. C.) 


By Mary JeNNEss 


LIPS once touched by coals on an altar 
burning, 
Kindling Isaiah to one prophetic flame 
Passionate, out of guilt to Godhead turning: 
What glory would Isaiah’s message lack 
Had his lips been thick and black? 


O eyes that opened on hosts of God defending 
Dothan. whereto the hostile chariots came. 


And Elisha saw, and shared the vision descending: 
Would God still touch the lids of whom he list 
Had the eyes a Mongolian twist? 


O words of love from joyous lips outpouring 
And friendly eyes that ever smiled the same 
On yellow or white or black man, Him adoring: 

Wherein does Jesus matter less to you 


That He had the face of a Jew? 


ee ee 
‘ 


ROM San Antonio, Texas, a young white woman, a 
poet of fine and sensitive feeling, writes out of her 
slow convalescence from a six weeks’ illness a note of 
sympathy and understanding, some parts of which we wish 
to quote: 
“T cannot tell you how my heart goes out to your race. 
And how it goes out to everyone who must be crucified 


in a manner by the pedantic saying things . . . I hate 
Niggers . . . Oh, just that Nigger . . . That damn Nigger. 
Oh, people, can’t you see the beauty of their stalwart 
brown bodies . . . their pain of heart . . . their beauty .. . 
their hunger after beauty .. . the struggle after the bare 
living . . . hurts coming every day . . . little hurts that 
callous their hearts toward beauty . . . that make it hard 
to reach them . . . poor hungry people . . . bleeding each 
day and singing plaintive songs at evening . . . while the 
little brown ones in the yards are so carefree... . I sat 
near the ten Negroes who went to hear Paderewski when 
he was here last month. ... How hungry they were . . . 
how still they sat and listened . . . how people watched 
them with smiles on their faces, thinking that these few 
had gone only to look intelligent... . Did you not see 
the hunger of their brown faces . . . the old black, black 
one sitting so still and his night colored eyes drinking 
and drinking music. . . . Did you not see the little yellow 
girl about thirteen years old, as she sat entranced by the 
minor sounds. ... Did you not see her beauty that was 
like some exotic tropic flower budding and fragrant and 

Oh, did you not see them 
. and say some word, .. . 
I wanted 


singing for youth and love. . . 
and want to touch them . 
Must you laugh at them. ... Must you... . 
so badly to put out my hand and say, /t was lovely wasn’t 
it? ... I was going to.... But they went so quickly 
because their hearts were brimming and they wanted to 
forego stupid laughter. . My heart bled for them... . 
I felt their strength . . . their love of life . . . their right 
to happiness . . . all going for nothing . . . the laughter 
they must endure .. . endure . . . and forget because their 
hearts are all tangled with song . . . and all the stupid 
Whites there . . . the superior and ruling intellects . . . 
staring at the walls and coughing . shuffling pro- 
grams .. . whispering. ... How I hated them.... Of 
course there were a few. . 

“I wish and wish that there was something I could do 
... we are so limited . . . so very very small . . . our hearts 
bleed and we are silent . . . our hearts bleed and we are 
afraid of being misunderstood . . . especially in this south- 
land . .. this Texas.... In Denver I used to go out to a 
newsstand and talk to Negroes. ... I loved them . . . here 
one dares not talk to them, because they are so calloused 
against hurts . . . they almost hate you . . . they do despise 
you... and one can’t blame them. ... I smiled gently 
at one at the concert and she smiled a little ghost smile 
back, as if she were not seeing right . . . and then became 
painfully conscious. . . . We are so very small... so 
limited.” 

Viewed from afar with the aloof distaste of one whom 
rumor has induced to believe that the farther south one 
goes the worse things are for us, Texas has always appeared 
to us as a sort of earthly gehenna. Our poet’s letter 
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does not transport it into an elysium for us. And yet 
when we read at Mount Holyoke College last week at the 
invitation of another poet, Jeannette Marks, a gracious 
kindly person still bearing in her eyes the horror of th: 
Sacco-Vanzetti case, the young lady who came to pilot 
us to the tea which Blackstick, the college literary society 
was giving for us, mentioned casually and with no trace 
of consciousness that she was from Texas, and that she 
hoped we would go there some day to read. . . . 


With patience to a large extent tinged with pride in the 
complimentary error we have these many months regret- 
fully informed interested interrogators that Charles Cullen 
is neither our brother, uncle, cousin nor father. But we 
are constrained now to enter a more vigorous protest than 
ever when C. V. Bates, editor of the South African Pot- 
schefstrom Herald, writes in that paper of the striking 
drawings by our son Charles Cullen. 


HAT seems to us to be by far the most ambitious 

project yet undertaken by a Negro poet is Leslie 
Pinckney Hill’s poetic drama Toussaint L’Ouverture (The 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston, $1.50). Design 
and research and a fine and sensitive appreciation of the 
uses of language all enter into the making and clothing 
of a pattern in the main highly successful. The foreword 
is an interesting document of open and candid intent: 
“T have also, in full view of all the risks, deliberately 
chosen blank verse as the only vehicle worthy of the 
dignity and elevation of my theme. We seem, as Mr. 
Trevelyan says, to have lost both the taste and tradition 
for this high medium. Serious and sensitive writers must 
undertake to restore both. I can only hope that patient 
hospitality may be accorded to that measure and rhythm 
most expressive of the power and cadence of our tongue.” 
That is an artistic presumption which we heartily applaud, 
confident that it emerges from a determination which does 
not hold that the use of blank verse is a strictly English 
monopoly, most un-American and distinctly un-Negro. 

Though not in so many actual words, this drama comes 
fully confessing a propagandistic impetus: “The Negro 
youth of the world has been taught that the black race 
has no great traditions, no characters of world import- 
ance, no record of substantial contribution to civilization. 
The withering moral and social effects of this teaching 
can hardly be computed. The creative literature now 
building up with such bright promise in Negro America 
must correct and counterbalance this falsehood of cen- 
turies. A worthy literature reared upon authentic records 
of achievement is the present. spiritual need of the race.” 

If as Mr. Hill contends, the Negro “is still the world’s 
accepted scaramouche”™, no brighter luminary than L’Ouv- 
erture could have been chosen to contest this ignominy.— 
Toussaint the black slave, who became Toussaint the liber- 
ator and the opener, dangerous enough to reduce the Cor- 
sican to the expediency of trickery in order to effect his 
capture. 

Mr. Hill has attempted the grand manner of the great 
dramatic poets, and if here and there passages are remin- 
iscent, they have the saving grace of calling up the mas- 
ters. There are echoes in the voodoo scenes, which are 
admirably done in both structure and atmosphere, of the 
weird sisters in Macbeth, and though the mind reverts to 
the pale Prince of Denmark while reading Toussaint’s 
strong soliloquy, this black chieftain’s storm and _ stress 
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constitute one of the finest pieces of sober writing yet 


done by one of cur poets: 


To be a leader! What is that to be? 

To stand between a people and their foes 

{nd earn suspicion for a recompense; 

To care for men more than they care for themselves; 

To keep a clear discriminating mind 

Between the better counsel and the best; 

To be a judge of men, that none may rank 

In estimation higher than his worth, 

Vor fail of scope to prove his quality; 

To search the motive that explains the act 

Bejore it is accounted good or bad; 

To trust a man, and yet not be dismayed 

To find him faithless, going on again 

To trust another; to build failure up 

Into the tedious structure of success; 

To meet the subtle enemy within 

4s well as him without, and vanquish both; 

To see the cause betrayed by those who pledge 

The strictest loyalty; to overmatch 

The envious with magnanimity; 

To labor through the day, and through the night 

To watch and plan and exorcise by prayer 

The devil troop of doubts that tease the will; 

To have a body that endures the strain 

Of labor after labor, each in turn 

Demanding more of nerve and hardihood ; 

To stand before your conscience offering 

The utmost tithe of mortal sacrifice, 

While selfish little critic parasites 

Heckle and plot and spread malignant lies; 

To walk through trouble with a heart that drips 

The blood of agony, yet with a face 

Of confidence and bright encouragement; 

To do and do and die to raise a tribe 

So robbed and bound and ignorantly weak 

That God himself conceals their destiny— 

To be a leader! God, that is the cost! 
Mr. Hill is without a doubt practically aware of the 
poet’s high calling. 


Lewis Alexander has again been accerded the privilege 
and the honor of editing a special issue of the Carolina 
Magazine of the University of North Carolina, the May 
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issue being especially designated as a Negro Poetry issue. 
Alain Locke discusses The Message of the Negro Poets, 
while Charles S. Johnson writes on Jazz Poetry and the 
Blues. The poems are schematically divided into the fol- 
lowing color sections: Jazz Notes and Blues Tones, Ebony 
Dreams, Black Shadows on Parnassus, Onyx Set With 
Pearls, Valhalla and Dawn. The blues section is by far the 
weakest; Langston Hughes remains the acknowledged 
master of that form, and Waring Cuney and Lewis Alex- 
ander are far too effective in their own way to content 
themselves with feebly echoing Hughes. We liked most 
in the issue “Old Man Buzzard” by Sterling Brown, “The 
Feast of Death” by Edward Silvera, “Episode” by Jessie 
Fauset, and the sonnets by Carrie W. Clifford. And we 
were especially pleared with the well-merited tribute paid 
by Editor Gardner to Editor Alexander. 


Minor Music, a book of verse by Henry Reich, Jr., is 
a slim tome of effective lyrics that stamp their author as a 
genuine poet. A too marked tendency to be cynically pert 
mars some of the poems, but that ambush is effectively 
shunned in Absolom, David, Traps, and Keats in Hades, 
the poems which appealed to us most. 


At the Liberty Theatre, the Blackbirds of 1928, the 
newest Negro review to reach Broadway, evokes memories 
of Florence Mills and ends as one more testimony to her 
utterly initimitable genius. Negro producers should by 
now realize that their problem is not to produce another 
Florence Mills, but to replace her. Slavish imitations of 
her particular affectations only serve in this instance to 
diminish the realy fine latent possibilities of Aida Ward 
and Adelaide Hall, the stars of this new edition of the 
blackbirds. While the review will offer no especial cereb- 
ral resistance, it is splendid eye and ear entertainment 
which might be made much better by several omissions, 
especially that of the ever present first scene extolling an 
inconceivable nostalgia for dear old Dixie, and of a grave- 
yard scene that is centuries old. Also it would help a great 
deal if the program could be followed as printed. Of par- 
ticular delight was the jazzing given the famous deathbed 
scene in Porgy, (although the song Porgy itself was quite 
insipid) ; a cornetist named Milton Crawley whose music- 
al contortions left us breathless, and Bill Robinson a tap 
dancer whose evident pleasure in his vocation was as 
infectious as his performance. 


The Mulatto -:- 


By Norma HENpRICKs 


ITHIN my pulses beat a thousand dawns. 
Flushed with the fire of jungles; pride of a race 
Begotten of dark chieftains, lithe with the grace 
Of somber jungle-trees; doomed to be pawns 
Of defter, shrewder peoples than they were. 
Joy in a heritage of color and flame, 
Dancing and song that death can never claim,— 
All these within my pulses beat and stir 
And mingle with an ominous intent, 
Born out of distant silence, from the heart 
Of that far shrewder people arrogant, 
And cooly sure, who play the kingly part. 


1 saw a malamute, once, strain and cry 


Between the pack and team. .Lo, it was I. 


A CRITICISM OF THE NEGRO DRAMA 
As It Relates to the Negro Dramatist and Artist 
By Spence 


ES, we have our colored artists. We have our Robeson, 
Rose McClenndon, our Wilson and various others who 
have reached an undeniable place of prominence in the 
realm of the theatre. And we have had our Florence 
Mills. 
Even the most casual theatre-goer to-day is familiar with 
one or more of these stars in the theatrical firmament. But 
alas, the same cannot be said of the Negro dramatist. 

Negro drama does not of necessity include the work of 
the Negro dramatist. Strictly speaking, Negro drama is 
any drama or theatrical production which essays to por- 
tray the life of the Negro. Where, then, is the Negro 
dramatist ? 

Who are the writers that have provided the vehicle for 
Gilpin, Robeson, Rose McClenndon and Bledsoe? Frankly, 
yet reluctantly, too, we may name them, and never a 
Negro will be found among them. Suppose there had been 
no Emperor Jones, and no Porgy; no In Abraham’s Bosom 
and no Show Boat? What then? Ask the Negro artist, 
he knows. 

Some there are who have shuddered distastefully at 
these plays; been affronted by Paul Green, degraded by 
Du Bose Hayward, and misunderstood by Eugene O'Neill. 
But ask the Negro artist if he is grateful to these writers. 
He will tell you. And ask the Negro dramatist what he 
feels about it. If he is forward-thinking, he will admit 
that these writers have been a great inspiration; that they 
have pointed the way and heralded a new dawn. 

The drama, more particularly, the American drama, i¥ 
from twenty to thirty years behind the novel and short 
story in point of subject matter. There is almost ne 
subject to-day that cannot be discussed with the most re- 
volting detail between the covers of a book. If there are 
any who doubt this, let them read Home to Harlem by 
Claude McKay. Not so with our drama. Here we have 
elected to be squeamish, and perhaps advisedly so. Never- 
theless, this does not imply that the theatre has not made 
enormous strides ahead. The drama has developed a new 
technique, new ways and means, a new genius of mechan- 
ism and a new direction. 

Unfortunately, almost everyone thinks that he can write 
a play. Writers will grant the poet his form and the 
novelist his; the essayist his mould and the writer of short 
stories his. However, when it comes to the play, why— 
one merely takes one’s pen in hand and presto! we have 
Dialogue! I have seen plays written by our Negro writers 
with this captain: To Be Read, Not Played! 

A play to be read! Why not the song to be read not 
sung. and the canvas to be described, not painted! To 
every art it’s form, thank God! And to the play, the 
technique that belongs to it! 

Here it is then that our Negro dramatists have failed 
to reach a larger and more discriminating public. They 
have labored like the architect who has no knowledge of 
geometry and the painter who must struggle to evolve the 
principles of perspective. 

May I advise these earnest few—those seekers after 
light—white lights—to avoid the drama of propaganda 
if they would not meet with certain disaster? Many a 
serious aspirant for dramatic honors has fallen by the 
wayside because he would insist on his lynchings or his 
rape. The white man is cold and unresponsive to this 
subject and the Negro, himself, is hurt and humiliated 
by it. We go to the theatre for entertainment, not to 
have old fires and hates rekindled. 

Of course, if we have a Shaw or a Galsworthy among 
us, let him wander at will in the more devious by-paths of 
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race dissection. Let him wander wheresoever he will- 

provided he has no eye for the box-office. For even as fa:- 
famed a dramatist as Galsworthy could not keep his r- 
cent play, The Forest, more than a very limited time o» 
the London stage. Why? It dealt with propaganda, an! 
as beautifully written and staged as it was, it had to be 
withdrawn. 

What, then, is left to the Negro dramatist? Let him 
portray the life of his people, their foibles, if he will, and 
their sorrows and ambition and defeats. Oh, yes, let us 
have all of these, told with tenderness and skill and a 
knowledge of the theatre and the technique of the times. 
But as long as we expect our public. white and colored, 
to support our drama, it were wise to steer far away from 
the old subjects. 

A little more laughter, if you please, and fewer 
spirituals! 

PORGY: AN IMPRESSION 
By Harry S. Keecan 


ORGY is the most artistic creation of the Theatre 

Guild since Molnar’s Liliom. Both expressed the 
same theme—the utter hopelessness of a man with ideals. 
Porgy, the play, was beautiful but Porgy, the opera, would 
be unbearably divine. But where would one find a com- 
poser? Coleridge Taylof was the only composer of 
Porgy’s race who understood the orchestra: the others, 
except perhaps Dett, have been content with ballads and 
a few instrumental compositions. 

Lord, I want to be like Jesus in my heart. That should 
be the theme of the prelude to the opera Porgy. Porgy 
wanted just that. Bess felt this radiant idealism of Por- 
gy's trying to pierce through her outer armor-plated shell 
of opportunism and materialism which those of her sex, 
of all races, have evolved in the struggle for existence. 
For the first time, she lifted her grubbing face from the 
greund and looked at the stars. without knowing exactly 
why. Lord, 1 want to be like Jesus in my heart. Along 
with this theme must be another similar to the Andante 
from Beethovan’s Seventh Symphony, which would ex- 
press the beauty and majesty of this ideal, and then fade 
into a minor of its utter hopelessness—because humanity 
holds him back. That would be the prelude. 

The first act must open with Stravinsky at his most 
fortzando moments—with every instrument in the orches- 
tra at full blast. Little David, play on your harp. Hal- 
lelu-halleluja, Little David play on your harp, hallelu! 
Deems Taylor is needed to portray the crap game. He 
has a great sense of the grotesque and of musical humor. 
as displayed in the music which accompanies the ap- 
pearance of the father-in-law in the last act of the 
“King’s Henchman.” But there must be a Wagnerian 
climax, with the orchestra ascending and ascending fast- 
er and faster until, with a crash of the percussion in- 
struments, Serena’s husband is killed: Silence. Then a 
long wail, starting in the flutes. coming through the vio- 
lins, violas, cellos, and dying in the bass viols as the 
curtain drops. 

The second scene. The orchestral theme should be 
Listen to the Lambs. The sympathetic touch of Dvorak 
is needed—the Andante of the New World Symphony. 
O Death, ain't you got no shame? Stravinsky again for 
the discordant note as the detectives enter the mourning 
chamber and arrest old Peter. Then the undertaker en- 
ters. He should be accompanied with the most grotes- 
que of Deems Taylor’s music. Suddenly it should change 
into a sweet tender theme like that of Tschaikowski’s in 
the first movement of the “Pathetique”, when the under- 
taker’s heart softens and he tells them to be ready for 
the funeral tomorrow. As the undertaker goes out amid 
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the silence and soft God Bless You's of the Negroes, the 
orchestra slowly comes to another of those Wagnerian 
climaxes, when with a shriek—a releasing of pent up 
fears and emotions—Bess begins | got a little brother in 
the new grave yard that outshines the sun! A_ con- 
centrated essence of all that is great of the great musi- 
cians could not improve this as a vehicle of expression. 
That is the most superb moment of the play. 


The second act portrays the love of Bess and Porgy. 
In the prelude Wagner's cello is needed. But the Wag- 
nerian cello alone depicts a too conventional love. De- 
bussy must be mixed with Wagner to express its uncon 
ventionality, also Deems Taylor. A new instrument musi 
be added to the symphony, as a touch of the saxophone 
js needed. But throughout. the cello of Wagner plays 
the dominant theme, showing the sterling qualities of 
that love, in spite of its unconventionality. The theme 
should be Who'll be a witness for my Lord? Bess was 
a witness. Love like hers indicates that man might be 
made of something else beside carbon, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen. phosphorous and a few other chemicals, the total 
cost of which has been calculated to be ninety-eight 
cents for a single adult human body. Bess was a wit- 
ness! Her love was more faithful than Isolde’s or Elsa's 
or Sieglinde’s all of which were worthy of Wagner's 
cello. 


How the composer would revel in that scene in the 
Palmetto forest after the picnic when Bess meets Crown 
again! The orchestra would start with some rollicking 
theme of Offenbach’s, then as Bess crosses the stage the 
Mephistophelian theme of Gounod is heard and Crown 
appears. Bess sees him and stands astounded. Lord, | 
want to be like Jesus in my heart comes from the or- 
chestra as a cry of anguish. As he wooes her roughly 
with his touch and kisses, the music becomes the sen- 
suous themes of Rimsky-Korsakov. Wagner's cello of 
love is heard in the beginning but gradually gives way 
to Rimsky-Korsakov as Bess goes inte the thicket. Lord, 
1 want to be like Jesus in my heart! This refrain never 
quite dies out, even after Bess has gone into the thicket 
with Crown. 


Porgy is sitting on his steps with his head bowed. 
listening to Bess crying out in her delirium. Nobody 
knows the trouble 1 seen! Will Bess ever get well again. 
Serena prays and Porgy’s head is still bowed. The roust- 
about is sent to the conjur woman. The clock strikes 
five and Bess appears, cured. Handel would be needed 
to express the religious fervor that enters Porgy’s heart. 
The return of the roustabout would offer a chance for 
extremely good music humor. 


The men go off in their fishing boats and the storm 
comes. The Negroes are huddled in Serena's room, sing- 
ing in their terror. Stravinsky at his best, with a touch 
of Rossini’s storm in William Tell. Crown enters. Gou- 
nod’s  Mephistophelian theme. He derides them as 
cowards. They tell him to fear God. Only the master 
stroke of Wagner will fit here. As the whole first 
act of Siegfried leads to a climax when Siegfried pulls 
his newly forged Nothung from the fire, just so the or- 
chestra must come to a Wagnerian climax as Crown says 
that God has had plenty of chance to kill him as he 
came through the storm. He beats his breast and cries 
“Me and God is friends!” A crash of the percussion, 
then the orchestra starts pianissimo again leading up to 
a climax as Crown taunts the others about not being 
men, then rushes out into the storm to rescue the half 
demented woman on the wharf. 


The return of Crown, his struggle with Porgy and the 
latter's triumph offer great musical possibilities, ending 
with a hymn of triumph—the excultations of the beast 
which has successfully defended his mate against attack. 
a cripple beast with a strong healthy mate—Siegfried 
after he had broken through the flaming wall and rescued 
Brunhilde—Lohengrin after his successful defense of 
Elsa. From the orchestra would come that most heroic 
of Negro themes—Go Down, Moses. 


Then strikes the note of tragedy with the entrance of 
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the officers investigating the murder of Crown, and the 
despairing wails as Porgy is dragged off to view Crown’s 
body. Sporting life enters. Bess is at bay. St. George 
and the Dragon! Siegfried and Pfafner! The Dragon 
and Pfafner win. The curtain goes down amid Gluck’s 
Dance of the Furies from Orpheus. 


Lord, I want to be like Jesus in my heart. This theme 
has changed now from a major to a minor key. Porgy 
cheerfully gives out the present he has brought back, 
then calls for Bess. Gradually the story of her de- 
parture is unfolded to him. Then would start one of the 
grandest arias of all opera. King Mark betrayed by 
Tristan? No. Hunding betrayed by Siegmund? No. 
Othello dishonored by lago? No. It is the cry of a 
soul which has kept its eyes fixed on the stars to avoid 
seeing the ugliness of humanity, and sees the starlight 
begin to grow dim. Its body closes the eyes and still 
cries out how brightly the stars are shining. Teare 
stream from the tightly closed eyes, as Porgy starts out 
to find New York and Bess. 


Just as Don Juan’s mistress, after hearing discussion 
of the qualities of the Superman and of the parents nec- 
essary to produce him, raises her arms toward Heaven 
and cries, “A father! A father for the Superman!”, so 
might the Du Boise Haywoods, with a far greater qualifi- 
cation, cry out, “A composer! A composer for the 
opera Porgy!” May Deems Taylor hear the cry! Imag- 
ine Roland Hayes as Porgy and Paul Robeson as Crown! 


MRS. DISMOND GOES TO THE PLAY 
“Box Seats” for the Family 


By Geratpyn Dismonp 


get a kick out of “Box Seats” you must have a 

family. You really should be the sacrificing mother 
for a rotter of a son or the ambitious mama of a tight, 
hard hitting, easy swearing daughter. Failing in that, be 
the sister upon whom the responsibilities of the family 
rest, or you might even go in for the no good son or 
the dificult daughter. But by all means get a family 
complex if you expect to shed tears and thrill over the 
latest Edward Massey production. 


Having not so much as a mother-in-law, no idea of per- 
manently deserting my husband or a desire to sacrifice 
for a single solitary soul, including myself, I found “Box 
Seats” a trifle non-convincing, a bit dull and much too 
slow. It’s the average play, neither good nor bad; in 
spots live and full of laughs and pathos, and at times, 
bone dry. Its greatest drawback for me was Joan Storm 
She’s a cold proposition for a well kept lady and child 
of passion who should be broken out with S. 
positively .couldn’t believe that she had had sufficient in- 
ducements, in the first place to desert a husband and 
child, that enough men would fall for her to make be- 
ing a “bad woman” profitable, or that any young man 
with a bunch of chorus girls at his disposal would have 
spent a year in the role of her secret lover. She got 
over to me, however, in the last act. I was able to pic- 
ture her the embonpoint singer of blues, the type who 
would be in an automobile accident and her own best 
press agent. So instead of getting to the Little Theatre 
ten minutes late, I should have pulled a Jimmy Walker. 


Now for the story as presented by Gordan M. Leland 
and staged by the author in three acts and five scenes. 
Hazel Lawrence, played by Joan Storm, before the open- 
ing of the play, had seen the advisability of deserting 
her husband and baby girl. But your sins are not so 
easily escaped. The deserted husband had the poor taste 
to die and leave the baby Dolly, then twelve years of 
age and well versed in profane language, to the care of 
her erstwhile mother who has lived with first one gen- 
tleman and then the other. The gentleman in power 
when the daughter arrives doesn’t fancy the addition to 
his family and takes himself off to Canada. In the mean- 
time Hazel’s arrested mother love asserts itself and she 
suddenly becomes terribly het up over seeing to it that 
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Dolly gets box seats in life. And Dolly who did not want 
to live with this woman whom her father told her was 
bad, becomes metamorphisized into the best little cham- 
pion a kept lady ever had. 


To lose her former background, Hazel signs up with 
a small time vaudeville act, managed by Mrs. Slocum 
(played to perfection by Elizabeth Paterson). Now Mrs 
Slocum’s excuse for living is her son Monto. Every 
thought, every dollar, every ambition is for her boy. She 
thinks he is a genius when in reality he is a coc fiend 
who is bored to death with her devotion and frets to be 
back in Paris where he spends his vacation, To make 
life more endurable on the road, he manages a clan- 
destine love affair with first Hazel and then Dolly. A 
dificult task even for Paul Guilfoyle, that of loving two 
women so closely connected, and he gracefully steps out 
of it by committing suicide. 

After two years, we meet Hazel and Dolly in New 
York. Hazel is the favorite blues singer of Mr. Zieg- 
feld, has a jam up apartment, a pert colored maid, Edna 
Thrower, and plenty of bucks. She has manoeuvred 
Dolly into an engagement with one of the first families. 
Dolly by this time is ritzy no end, but so loyal to Hazel 
that she refuses her “million heir” rather than recount 
for him Hazel’s goodly list of butter and egg men. But 
Hazel “seen her duty and done it noble.” And the mil- 
lion heir, not to be out gestured, doesn’t let a little 
thing like a few dozen odd daddies-in-law keep him from 
marrying Dolly. So Hazel starts for China via Topeka 
to visit a faithful admirer and Dolly takes her box seat. 


My excuse for seeing “Box Seats” was Edna Thrower. 
She first became known to me when she played with 
Mary Bolin in “Women Go On Forever*, although she 
had been used by Mr. Belasco as an extra in Lulu Belle. 
Her work at all times is well done and in character. In 
“Women Go On Forever” she successfully carried a ma- 
jor portion of the comedy. “Box Seats,” to be sure, does 
not give her many minutes on the stage, but she delivers 
her lines clearly and intelligently and her appearance and 
manner is every inch that of a smart and efficient maid. 
Miss Thrower is tall, slender, delightfully brown 
married; has a charming apartment on St. Nicholas Ave- 
nue and a penchant for yellow and Spanish shawls. Off 
stage she is very quiet and unassuming, and enjoys the 
lady-like sports—cards and dancing. She is also actively 
interested in the Negro Little Theatre. 


THE PROFANATION OF NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
By Grorce A. Wess 


Quite recently, the Nordic has condescended to attribute 
the honor to the Colored Race as the producers of the only 
real American Music—Negro Spirituals. No sooner had 
this recognition been given than “Jubilee Choruses” and 
Quartets galore sprang into existence. All specializing in 
the singing of these Spirituals. Groups that had ridiculed 
our Slavery Songs now evince the keenest appreciation. 
Hardly a concert program is complete without a group of 
Negro Spirituals as arranged by some of our modern com- 
posers. 

Were this enthusiasm to stop at this point, all would be 
well but it has now passed on from the sublime stage down 
to the ridiculous. I firmly believe the Spiritual should be 
considered a sacred, serious, song and one no more to 
be profaned than “Nearer My God To Thee” or “Blest 
Be The Tie That Binds”. It has come to the stage now, 
especially with these numerous quartets, where they con- 
sider it necessary to make the audience laugh at the ex- 
pense of the sacredness of our beloved Spirituals. Just a 
few weeks ago, I listened to a quartet, that has a good 
reputation as to harmonizing, sing a program of Spirituals. 


There was a number in particular that was disgusting— 
“Can't Sit Down Sinner”. While singing, they drama- 
tized the song and instead of the audience seeing the 
seriousness of the thought, it was convulsed with laughter. 
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The quartet felt it was making a big impression and then 
proceeded to exaggerate their gestures and motions. As 
a result the sacred thought brought out in the words of 
the song were entirely lost. It was cast aside. Of course 
the quartet received a thunderous applause at the con- 
clusion of the rendition. At another similar affair, a 
quartet appeared on the program and they felt it not only 
necessary to dramatize their songs but also to give the 
Spirituals a jazz tempo. We all are aware there is a 
degree of syncopation in our Melodies but this swing 
should not be carried too far. The singers have now 
developed a jerky manner coupled with this aforesaid jazz 
time which has resulted in the roduction of songs alto- 
gether different to the ones our forefathers sang inspired 
by Almighty God Himself. 


Quartets are taking these same Spirituals into the thea- 
tres and dance halls. A certain quartet was scheduled to 
sing on one of the previous holiday nights at a “big thea- 
trical ball”. _One does not have to stretch his imagination 
very far to judge the types of people present. This par- 
ticular quartet happens to be one whose repertoire of 
songs are almost solely Spirituals and Jubilee Songs. It 
has about three secular numbers. The announcement of 
this engagement at the ball was received by many as a 
sign of retrogression for when one becomes so sacriligeous 
as to take a sacred song to a dance hall—there is something 
radically wrong with that individual's life and his spiritual 
downfall is not far distant. 


I agree in this Jazz Age, the temptation is very great 
to put a little “pep” into almost everything. However let 
us protect our Spirituals—those songs that came from the 
bleeding hearts of our fore-parents chained in slavery. 
Those songs that were the outbursts of agonized souls. Let 
us who realize the importance and worth of these melodies 
discourage at every opportunity any efforts of singers to 
entertain their audiences. There should come to the lis- 
teners a feeling of inspiration and a heartfelt desire to 
live a better Christian life after a rendition of a Spiritual. 


I once heard a venerable white lady say she always 
felt a little nearer to heaven whenever she heard a 
Negro Spiritual. Into these songs was poured the aspira- 
tion of a race in bondage whose religion, primitive 
and intense was their whole hope, sustenance and comfort 
and the realm wherein the soul, at least, soared free 
Therefore let us no longer tolerate the profanity of our 
sacred Spirituals. Let us, who have the opportunity. in- 
sist that these songs be used for the Glory of God and 
not for the amusement of man. ; 


We wish to pass on to the readers of Opportunity a let- 
ter addressed to them: 


Does anyone happen to possess (or to know where they 
can be found) the words and music of an old song which 
ran in part: 


*O run tell Elijah, 

To hurry up Pomp 

To meet us at the gum tree 
Down by the swamp 


For to wake Nicodemus today. 


Chorus: 
The good time coming 
Is almost here, 


It was long, long, long on the way. 


If any of our readers can help us locate this song we 
will be glad to relay the information along to our inquirer. 


June, 1928 
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The American Negro (A Study in Racial Crossings). 
By Melville J. Herskovits. Alfred A. Knopf, Publish- 
ers. Price $1.75. 


HE sociologists and litterateurs who have been observ- 

ing the emergence of a cultural new Negro will find 
curious and surprising confirmation in the testimony of an 
anthropologist that there is also emerging a_ biological 
new Negro. For four years Dr. Herskovits has been en- 
gaged on an anthropometric study of the Negro, under a 
National Research Council Fellowship. He has measured 
over thirty physical traits in some six thousand Negroes 
in the effort to determine with greatest accuracy the 
measurable effects of racial crossings. His is, without 
question, the largest sampling thus far minutely studied, 
and the results should have significance for both an- 
thropologists and sociologists. 

Briefly, these are his findings: 

The American Negro represents a blending of the three 
principal racial stocks of humanity,—the white, Negro 
and Mongolian; 

Only about twenty per cent of the American Negroes 
are unmixed; 

There is a larger admixture of Indian blood than has 
been suspected, with nearly a third of this population 
showing this admixture; 

Contrary to popular belief and the assertions of insur- 
ance companies, Negroes do know with reasonable ac- 
curacy their family history; 

There is no color or geographical segregation among 
Negroes according to type; 

The lighter Negroes have favored positions but this is 
not due to any superior native competence; 

Racial purity is not established by low variability among 
the physical types of a group; 

There is forming a homogeneous physical type, which 
is blend of ancestral traits. 

The Mendelian law of inheritance of traits is contra- 
dicted in that the American Negro traits group them- 
selves about midway between the African on one hand 
and the white and Indian on the other, instead o fshow- 
ing some traits dominant and others recessive. 

Most important, however, is the significance of this par- 
ticular study for the general study of race. His data 
reveal the extraordinary fact that in the Negro, an ob- 
viously highly mixed race, the most important determin- 
ents of purity of race are disputed. The criteria of purity 
in race are a homogeneous physical type and low varia- 
bility between these types, both of which the mixed 
Negroes show to a greater degree than the purest white 
stock in America (measured by Dr. Hrdlichka). 

Despite the extraordinary care with which Dr. Hersko- 
vits approaches this study, certain questions persist, re- 
garding the representativeness of the sampling for the 
entire Negro population, and regarding the reliability of 
some of the criteria for determining different racial traits. 

The groups studied were in New York City, Howard 
University and a rural section in West Virginia. Twenty- 
seven and three tenths per cent of these insisted that they 
had Indian blood, and his measurement of lip thickness, 
width of nostrils, stature, sitting height, finger lengths, 
interpupillary distance, etc., tend, on the assumption that 
these criteria show characteristic statistical differences be- 
tween the races, to confirm their assertions, 

It is difficult to accept the imolication that there are 
nearly three and a half million Negroes with Indian ad- 
mixtures in the United States. It seems impossible that 
this amount of admixture could have taken place without 
greater notice. The exposure of the two populations has 
not been uniform. the Indian population, in contact with 
the Negro population has been small and notably restricted 
in contacts; the offspring of mixed unions coming into the 
Negro group would most likely be those that came through 
Negra mothers. The mixed offsprings of Indian mothers 
would tend to increase the Indian population, but appar- 
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ently has not, since the populations are disappearing 
rapidly. 

There is an alluring romantic suggestion for many 
Negroes in the fact of Indian ancestry, which has tempt- 
ed many of those who happened to vary from the postu- 
lated African type, to avail themselves of the social ad- 
vantages which America confers upon any but Negroes 
and former slaves. The statistical results would tend to 
check. 

Moreover, there are difficulties about certain of the 
criteria. For example, the constant of stature in Love and 
Davenport's Army measurements of Negro and _ white 
soldiers used, showed smaller differences between Negro 
soldiers (172.0 centimeters) and white soldiers (171.97 
centimeters) than between the measurements for Negroes 
and the Herskovits measurements (170.5 centimeters). The 
samplings of unmixed Negroes are dangerously small,— 
20 Ekoi, 40 Vai and 72 Kagora in West Africa, as against 
2.384 English Criminals, 247 Old Americans (white) and 
537 Pure Sioux Indians. As Dr. Herskovits says, variables 
are themselves variable. 

The explanation of the blending process is more social 
than biological. The darker Negro men, Dr. Herskovits 
finds, tend to marry lighter Negro women. This carries 
reasonably enough to the point of indicating where the 
darker women go—Dr. Herskovits does not pretend to 
know; nor is it evident, without study, that they do othe: 
than marry like the lighter ones. If there is, as he says, 
a social selection based upon lighter color, it is barely 
mer that there is likewise a selection based upon non- 
Negroid features apart from color, which are just as fre 
quent. The question would then be, where do the darker 
women of pronounced Negroid features go? The auswer 
of the only statistics available is that all Negro women 
marry early, much earlier and more generally than any 
other population group. There is suggested here a study 
of the social technique by which the darker girls overcome 
the disadvantages of social approval based upon a lighter 
shade. 

A considerable contribution has been made by this 
volume to the scientific study of race. There is needed 
more exact knowledge and larger samplings of unmixed 
Africans in Africa, of crosses with Europeans; of an ex- 
tension of the American samplings to groups less selected 
than the New York population and Howard University, 
and Dr. Herskovits’ fund of experience will be most useful 


in this further work. 


Father Mississippi, by Lyle B. Saxon. Century Co. $5.00. 
ERE is a book of moods. Maybe well so, for Father 


Mississippi, the river, has its own chromatic scale of 
moods. 

Evidently the author has been incubating this tribute 
and account of the second greatest river (one must know 
of the mighty Mistress Amazon to properly alocate Father 
Mississippi) for years. Likely, it had been a beloved 
theme slowly budding in his mind, someday to come into 
literary bloom like those inimitable magnolias of his own 
plantation days. Then came the flood of 1927, and the 
authors budding rushed into full bloom. 

Altho the latter half of the book, devoted to the 1927 
flood, has its high spots, they are about as scattered and 
inadequate as the Indian mounds which the author inti- 
mates as points of refuge in times of flooding instead of 
mere burying heaps and look-out posts. With everything 
innundated for miles these knobs become the sanctuary 
of muskrat, deer, skunk, cattle, snakes and man. exiled 
and too awed to be enemies. But too much of this part 
of the book is concerned with cold figures. proposed re- 
medies and Congressional shop-talk to sustain the reader's 
interest. 

Perhaps the interest flags because the first chapter ele- 
vates to such a high plane. There is ecstacy of calm 
narrative in that first short chapter. A Child Looks at the 
River. If you had never seen a steamboat on the flood- 
bosom of the Ole Mississippi, you will be held like the lit- 
tle boy on the shoulders of the man to see. 

Out there in that vast stretch of water a steamboat 
is nosing its way upstream. Puff-puff! A pause, Puff- 
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puff! .. . Puff-puff! The red and green lights on 
the twin sinokestacks are bright against the sky; a 
plume of black smoke trails out behind the boat. There 
are lights in the cabin. Someone is lighting a torch for- 
ward. At first only a spark, then a yellow flare, which 
is reflected in the moving water. In the rushing water 
there are floating objects: trees with branches reaching 
up into the air, like arms of drowning men. 


And so you read on, short chapters of the gliding river 
and the serene characters inhabiting its banks. There are 
sympathetic illustrations—a generous sprinkling of them 
which do not cheapen the text. And Crevasse!—a fine 
dynamic description which gives the reader a (new) word 
pregnant with (new) meaning. Strike out one of the 
parenthesized words according to your predicament. 

Inserted in the section tracing the history of the river 
are well selected original narratives and accounts, the 
rough but picturesque wordings of the pioneers them- 
selves. Yet one wishes for more of the author's own rhap- 
sodic impressions. His initial charm all but escapes in 
the attempt to be authentic. 

Old Steamboat Days has its usual interest with its gaudy 
planter victims and preying colorful gamblers; the famous 
race between the Natchez and the Robert E. Lee, and 
Old New Orleans carry on. Then comes the aforesaid 
hasty second half, which you may read old fashioned 


Southern table dhote style. 
Nathan Ben Young. 


Gritney People, By Emmett Kennedy. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.50. 


SOMETIMES think when I am learning to know a 

person, how much it seems that we are sitting, one 
on one side of a small fire—one on the other. A small 
fire between us. The darkness of the night of Unknowing 
all around us—closing us in. I on my side of the fire with 
a jungle of inherited tastes, acquired tastes, inherited 
prejudices, acquired prejudices, blackly tangled behind me. 
The other, on his side—his jungle stretching darkly be- 
hind him. 

And I think to myself: If we sit by the fire, calmly, 
gazing directly into each other's eyes, reaching back 
gently from time to time into the jungles to get fuel 
to make the fire burn bright—if we sit there long enough 
calmly gazing—it will soon be day. 

It will soon be day. We shall understand each other. 
and in the clear daylight of understanding we shall find 
that the jungles have fled with the night. They have 
disappeared. Perhaps they were not there. But if—in- 
stead of sitting calmly during the night of Unknowing. 
gazing eye to eye, | grow impatient and hop up and kick 
out the fire, the night and darkness will swallow us up. 
We shall get lost apart. I, in my jungle. He, in his. 

I have to sit calmly. Gazing eye to eye to know him. 


And so too—with a book. 
If a white man who would know Negroes writes of 


them I must sit calmly and gaze. I must not kick out 


the fire. 
Gritney People—living, loving, lying, dying down in 
Louisiana—made Emmet Kennedy wish to show the World 


NEGRO, often when your laughing eyes 
Are stars of mischief, scintillating, gay 
As woodland waters on a golden day, 

What depths of melancholy in them lies! 

Is all your show of happiness a guise 

To lead our white intolerance astray, 

In whose chill presence you would not betray 
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how much the World is entirely the World everywhere 
How entirely the World is the World, be it intensely black 
or one of the degrees lighter than black. 

He takes Gretna (Gritney, the natives call it) a sleepy 
sunken, Southern townlet. He takes the black people a 
the bottom of the sunken Gretna. He gives them a rendez. 
vous—a sort of Tabard Inn—at an Aunt Susan's, who 
runs an “Eating House’... He places his characters one 
by one in the story by allowing them to drift naturally to 
Aunt Susan’s, of a night. . 

He places them like the announcement of themes in « 
symphony. One, a new one, a new one until all have been 
touched and the music can begin on the grand sweep. 

It begins—It hurtles and weaves itself around. There is 
the story of Tom and his jealous wife who blinded him 
with a pan of hot water because he went to Aunt Susan’s 
too often. There is the story of the aggressive lizzie who 
lives shamelessly with her peculiar Chester. Chester who 
was stripped and beaten by the town boys for wearing 
underwear “like a lady”! There's plaintive Gussie, a 
pathetic parasite, a flute in the lower register, drowned 
out by the total crush and pulsing life of the symphony. 

The story, like a melody, weaves and weaves—mounts 
and mounts until it reaches climaxes. Gussie, the flute 
in the lower register, goes out plaintively. Felo has great 
trouble with his woman. Chester gets involved in some 
ugly rumors. Aunt Parthy’s husband who died of in 
digestion was believed to be unfortunately dead. "Twas 
not indigestion, rumor had it, but a needle through the 
navel. A needle swiftly, silently, sunken. Chester lent 
Aunt Parthy the needle. 

The story weaves and weaves itself. The story mounts 
and mounts. The story climaxes and climaxes again. 

That much is the World. You could sit by the fire 
calmly gazing there. 

But—whenever the Negroes of Gretna are not being 
ecstatically translated by extemporaneous songs or spirit- 
uals, they are lapping up unending plates of blackeyed 
peas. That is one of the things that made me want to 
kick out the fire: the continual animalistic eating gym- 
nastics as well as the childish inconsequential singing. 
Then too there is too-free living, the too- free loving. My 
man, my woman,—seldom my husband—my wife—in short. 
all the old wormy foregone conclusions and generalizations 
indirectly expressed. 

The Negro is an animal. Blackeyed peas. 

The Negro is a child. Sing-a-song 

Felo, the black servant, had a “childlike faith” in Mr. 
Amos, his employer! Where was the rest of Felo? 

Sad, isn’t it, that in all the Gretnas when a Negro’s 
emotions get surcharged, he can only find his cartharsi 
in a plate of peas or in spouting songs, at various and 
sundry wakes or in raffling patch quilts. 

But I did not kick the fire out, | heard the symphony 
through. Heard the folk tunes mount to the limit. Heard 


them die down. 

Heard a white man try once more to tell the story 
of the Negro. Heard him try—and wondered—how long 
before the jungles will disappear from the earth. 

Marita Bonner 


The glint of tears, nor let us hear your sighs? 
No, long oppression, arrogant disdain 

Have never sealed that bubbling well of mirth 
For which more favored ones have sought in vain. 
Yet melancholy elso yours from birth, 
Memorial of a thousand years of pain, 

Still smoulders on like fire within the earth. 
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SURVEY 


“Peep W. HARRIS, editor of the New York News. 


has been endorsed by the Kings County Republican 
Committee as a candidate for Congress from the Harlem 
district. Mr. Harris is a former alderman of New York 
City. If he does not secure the nomination through his 
party, it is expected that he will run on an independent 
ticket. 


Attorney Harry J. Capehart has been appointed United 
States District Attorney for the southern aree of West 
Virginia. Attorney Capehart has served several years as a 
member of the house of delegates. He is a graduate of 
Howard University and is a law partner of Arthur G. Froe, 
recorder of Deeds of the District of Columbia. 


Attorney Oscar De Priest, a former alderman of Chicago. 
and a staunch supporter of the Thompson administration 
there, has been named to succeed the late Martin B. Mad- 
den as Republican candidate for Representative from the 
first Congressional District of Illinois. 


John L. Clark, a Negro of Pittsburgh. Pa.. has recently 
been made superintendent of one of the largest printing 
plants in that section of the state. The plant is owned 
and operated by white people. employing approximately 
sixty persons all of whom are white except Mr. Clark. 


J. William Clifford. a former Federal narcotic agent. 
has been appointed a United States Customs Inspector at 
New York City. Mr. Clifford is a native of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and a graduate of Howard University. 


Plans have been perfected for the erection of a $500,000 
hospital for Negroes in New Orleans, La. The new hos- 
pital will cover an entire block and will be built and 
equipped in accordance with the latest developments in 
medical science. The ground for the building has been 
purchased at a cost of $75,000. 


The Morehouse College Glee Club and Orchestra of 
Atlanta, Ga.. under the direction of Professor Kemper 
Harreld, head of the Music Department at Morehouse 
College are now on a concert tour of the midwestern sec- 
tion of the country. The members of these musical organ- 
izations are talented and well trained. and have won the 
praises of the various critics where they have appeared. 
Professor Harreld is a nationally known musical figure. 


“Once upon a time”—and the children’s faces gleam 
with joy at the story hour. This is a group of Kiddies at 
a Saturday morning story hour at the Harlem Branch of 
ihe New York Public library. Roberta Bosley, a children’s 
librarian, is telling them a favorite story. 
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Julius Rosenwald 


The Negro Y. M. C. A.’s have declared an annual holi- 
day to be known as Julius Rosenwald Day in honor of 
the great Chicago merchant and philanthropist whose 
total contributions to Negro welfare and education over 
a period of many years are said to aggregate over $20.- 
000.000. One of the outstand'ng phases of Mr. Rosen- 
wald’s interest in Negro education has been his es- 
tablishment of the many schools for Negroes in the 
south, 

Forrester B. Washington, Director of the Atlanta School 
of Social Work, was appointed by Governor Hardaman as 
the official representative of the State of Georgia to the 
National Conference of Social Work which convened at 
Memphis, Tenn. May 2-9. 

The first colored paid probation officer in the history 
of Atlanta, Ga. has just been appointed to work under 
Judge Garland Watkins through an appropriation made 
by the County Commissioners. Mrs. Mamie R. Hamilton, 
the recipient of the appointment, is a member of this 
year’s graduating class of the Atlanta School of Social 
Work and a graduate of Atlanta University. The ap- 
pointment of a Negro probation officer in Atlanta is an- 
other forward step in race relations in the city. It not 
only indicates that Atlanta is beginning to recognize its 
duty toward Negro children but is also beginning to recog- 
nize the need for trained social workers. This appoint- 
ment is a source of general satisfaction to the colored pop- 
ulation because the authorities have seen fit to appoint 
to this position a young woman not only with an excel- 
lent cultural background and specialized training for so- 
cial work, but also one with personality, dignity, poise, 
force and other qualifications which will reflect credit on 
the race. 

Negro students at the University of Michigan are mak- 
ing enviable scholastic records there. Among a number 
of other honors which various members of the race have 
received there during the school year are the elections of 
Miss Carol Carson of Washington. D. C.. and Mr. William 
J. Sinkford of Bluefield, W. Va.. a junior. as members 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Through the efforts of Dr. Charles A. Butler, President 
of the Citizens’ Welfare Council of Harlem and the mem- 
bers of his board, the Board of Estimate of New York 
has appropriated $1,700,000 for Harlem Hospital. 
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J. H. Harmon Gordon Simpson 
Under the auspices of the National Negro Business 
League, a nation wide survey of Negro business is being 
conducted. The survey is being made with the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Commerce and has been ap- 
proved by Secretary Hoover as well as by the leading 
Negro business men of the country. The investigators 
for the League are Gordon Simpson, director, secretary 
of the Whittier Center, Philadelphia; B. M. Roddy, vice- 
president and field representative of the N. N. B. L. of 
Memphis; J. H. Harmon, a recent graduate in business 
administration of Howard and Columbia Universities; and 
Wendell P. Bolton, graduate student Chicago University. 


The National Negro Business League has established 


a bureau of information which will give out authentic 
information concerning all phases of business. A. L. 
Holsey, secretary of the League, is urging that the mem- 
bers and other interested persons make use of the bureau, 
which is located at Tuskegee, Ala. 


The recent recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, under 
the baton of W. C. Handy, veteran composer of blues 
melodies, drew a good sized and representative audience 
to a presentation of his orchestra and jubilee singers. 
The program was of unusual variety, opening with Mr. 
Handy’s own composition, featuring a cake-walk, a xylo- 
phone solo, character and work songs, and closing with 
an organ-orchestra-chorus arrangement of the famous 
“St. Louis Blues.” J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor 
Gordon scored heavily with the audience in a group of 
spirituals.. Miss Minnie Brown, Mr. William C. Handy 
Jr.. and Mr. Thomas Walker and others gave excellent 
solo renditions. 


At the recent Town Hall Concert sponsored by the 
Women’s University Glee Club, by far the outstanding 
piece on a varied and interesting program was a “Song 
Cycle on Words by Whitman”, by Roy Harris. The sec- 
ond movement of the cycle was about Negroes, being 
based on Whitman’s verse “Ethiopia Salutes the Colours.” 


The Community Recreation School for Workers 
among Colored People announces its summer session in 
Washington from July 2 through July 28th. The outline 
of courses includes: Community Recreation, Community 
Service, Community and Neighborhood Organization. 
Community Finance and Publicity, Business Aspects of 
Community Organizations, Social Recreation, Communi- 
ty Athletics, Playground Administration, Community 
Drama and Pageantry, C ity Music, Training for 
Leadership, Community Center Administration, and 
Laboratory Methods. Applicants should address Mr. 
Ernest T. Atwell, Field Director, Bureau of Colored Work, 
Playground and Recreation Asociation of America, 501 
South 16th Street, Philadelphia. Mr. Atwell has been 
engaged in developing increased opportunities for col- 
ored citizens in the community recreation field for nearly 
ten years. 


JuNeE, 1928 


Wendell P. Bolton B. M. Roddy 


A resolution (H. J. Res. 60) has been introduced in 
Congress by Representative J. Will Taylor of Tennessee 
asking the United States Congress to create a commission, 
provide a site, and appropriate a suitable sum of money 
for the erection of a National Memorial Building, in 
Washington as a fitting tribute to the Negro’s contribu- 
tion toward the achievements of America. Since there is 
not in Washington a suitable place where Negroes may 
hold large conventions and public meetings, or exhibit 
the development of the race along the lines of invention 
and art, or where the permanent records of the race may 
be kept, Washington has been selected as the proposed 
site of the desired building. The tentative plans call for 
a hall of fame, art and music rooms, library and reading 
rooms, museum, an auditorium and a five thousand seat- 
ing capacity, and space for statues and tablets. 


Jacob Epstein, the internationally famous sculptor, has 
just exhibited at the New Burlington Galleries in London 
his latest work “The Head of Paul Robeson”. Mr. Robeson 
is at present in London winning new laurels in Show Boat 
in the role played by Jules Bledsoe in the New York pro- 
duction. 


“If we had cherished an imperialistic pur- 
pose, we would have remained in Santo Do- 
mingo, but we withdrew. We would leave 
Haiti at any time that we had reasonable 
expectations of stability and could be as- 
sured that the withdrawal would not be the 
occasion for a recurrence of bloodshed. 

“Meanwhile, we are endeavring in every 
important direction to assist in the establish- 
ment of conditions for stability and prosper- 
ity, not that we may stay in Haiti but that we 
may get out at the earliest opportunity. We 
are at this moment in Nicaragua, but what 
we are doing there and the commitments we 
have made are at the request of both parties 
and in the interest of peace and order and a 
fair election. We have no desire to stay. We 
wish Nicaragua to be strong, prosperous, and 
independent. We entered to meet an impera- 
tive but temporory exigency, and we shall re- 
tire as soon as it is possible.” 

Speech of Former Secretary of State Hon. 

Charles E. Hughes, Chairman of The 

American Delegation at the Pan Ameri- 

can Congress at Habana, Cuba. 
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June, 1928 


Cancer As It Affects the 
Negro 


(Continued from page 170) 
similar reduction is noted as regards scarlet fever. 
measles, enteritis, diphtheria, and whooping 
cough, due to improved health standards, 

As to the organs affected in colored people, I 
was able to find in my personal records 31 cases 
of cancer, proved by histological examination; as 
follows: 9 were in the breast (1 in a male), 8 
were in the uterus, 3 were in the overies, 3 were in 
the large intestines, 3 were in the stomach, 2 were 
on the tongue, and 1 each in the kidney, rectum, 
and prostate respectively. 

To summarize, we may safely say that: 

1. Cancer is a common disease among Ameri- 
can Negroes. 

2. Statistics show an increase in the cancer 
mortality of Negroes in this country, 

3. The Negro cancer mortality rate will proba- 
bly increase with the reduction of mortality from 
other causes, and from improved reporting of the 
causes of death, 

1. Race does not seem to be a factor in mor- 
tality from cancer, 

5. There is and will be a greater and con- 
stantly increasing need for the education of the 
Negro along the lines of cancer control. 
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ALBERT A. SMITH is a young Negro artist now on a visit 
to this country from Paris where he has resided for the 
past seven years. 


EDWIN D. JOHNSON is Professor of English at Kittrell 
College. 


LOUIS T. WRIGHT is a prominent New York physician. 


MAURINE BOIE is a young white woman doing graduate 
study at the University of Minnesota. 


GEORGE L. COLLINS is one of the secretaries of t':e 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. 


HARRY S. KEELAN, of Brooklyn. has won honorable 


mention in the Opportunity Contests, 


GERALDYN DISMOND, associated with the Chicago Bee, 
the Pittsburgh Guard and other periodicals, is one 
of the most interesting of our columnists. 


JENNER BASTIEN is a Professor of Languages at Cap- 
Haitian, Haiti. 


Of the poets ALLISON DAVIS is Professor of English at 
Hampton, J. CORSON MILLER is a well-known poet 
living in Buffalo, MARY JENNESS lives in Dover, N. H.. 
NORMA HENDRICKS in Cleveland. EMILY TAYLOR 
PERKINS in Chestnut Hill, Penna... MARIE BROWN 
FRAZIER, the wife of E. Franklin Frazier. in Chicago. 
and KATHLEEN TANNKERSLEY YOUNG. an asso- 


ciate editor of Echo, in San Antonio. Texas. 


NATHAN BEN YOUNG, of St. Louis. is a young Negro 
lawyer who manages to find time from his work for 
book reviews and short stories. 


MARITA BONNER, a Washington school teacher, is also 


a free lance writer and a musician of note. 


EULALIE SPENCE, a New York school teacher, is one 
of the most promising of the Negro playwrights, one 
of her plays having placed in the Belasco Little 
Theatre Tournament for last year. Her work has 
appeared in The Carolina Magazine, The Archive, 
and Opportunity. She has also been a winner in 
Opportunity contests. 


GEORGE A. WEBB is a Negro musician residing in 
Newark, N. J. 
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WHO'S WHO 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


Organized 1910—Incorporated 1913 
17 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Vv 


“If there were no such agency as the Urban League we would have to 
organize one. Happily it exists, and is but one of many which are engaged 
in similar work in other American cities with national headquarters in 
New York. It expresses most efficiently that gospel of neighborliness 
which we are so fond of preaching in these columns, and which in all of 
its varied forms of manifestation should have the support of people who 
think in terms of good will.”—Cuicaco EvENiNG Post. 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD, Chairman 
LLOYD GARRISON, Treasurer 
EUGENE KINCKLE JONES, Executive Secretary 
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WANTED | Has Given to the World of Singers: 
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AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Black Swan,” pro- 
minent in the Early 
Good, live, hustling agents, male or female, tna en 
can earn money when off from work or 
out of school. For our Liberal Terms to 
Agents write to 


ed with Jenny 
Lind. 

Madame Marie 
Selika, whose pure 
tones, wonderful 
trills and roulades 
made her the sen- 
sation of Europe in 
the Early Eighties. 

And Flora 
Batson-Bergen, who 
became noted in 
1887 at the age of 


Business Manager, 
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17. During a great 


revival in New 
York she sang for 
ninety successive 


| | 
nights with great 
PHYLLIS WHEATLEY | Madame Norcom effect one song, 
} “Six Feet of Earth 
oe W. wel A. Makes Us All of One Size.” Later she was acclaimed 
in Europe, Africa, Australia and New Zealand as 
a great singer. 
2460 Welton Street Denver Colorado Many other singers of the Negro Race now living 
? 9 are making their contributions to the present gen- 
eration of art lovers. 


Rooms Registry for Denver and Comes now Madame Rebecca de Craffenreid 


Norcom of New Haven, Conn., of whom Roland 
| 


. Hayes says: “I have been simply charmed by your 
Colorado Springs. and the advancing use are 
ing of them.” 

Residence and Tea Room. Rudolph Steinert, musical critic and instructor of 
: New Haven, Conn., says: “I have heard Madame 
Norcom sing some very fine recitals with tremend- | 
Beautiful Camp Nizhoni in the Heart = : 
h R k M a Madame Norcom is now open for engagements. | 
of the Rocky Mountains. 160 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
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